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PREFATORY NOTE. 




She present volume of the 
New Irish Liisrarv is 
the first published since 
I succeeded Mr. RoUeston 
as Assistant Editor. The 
responsibility of seeing it through the press is 
increased by the fact that, for the first time 
since the scries began, the Editor, owing to 
absence from home on urgent private business, 
has been obliged to leave this task almost 
entirely to me. 

Since it was announced, some time ago, that 
Dr. Todhunter had undertaken to write a 
■ Life of Sarsfield, this volume has been 
awaited with much interest. 



Tl PREFATORY NOTE. 

The name of Sarsfield is not only a household 
word in every Irish home, but his memory is 
revered wherever his deeds are known, and 
patriotism and valour are prized. Struggling 
under immense difficulties, and thwarted at 
every turn by incompetent superiors, he re- 
deemed the honour of his country, and vindi- 
cated the gallantry of his race. 

The story of his life has now been told with the 
single purpose of doing him justice, and of placing 
a truthful and impartial narrative of the events 
in which he played so distinguished a part, 
before the youth of the nation to whose fortunes 
he was devoted and true. 

In carrying out his work. Dr. Todhunter has 
treated Sarsfield's personal history as a part of the 
general history of the time. He has pieced 
together every biographical fragment he has 
been able to collect, and given it a fit setting in 
his short narrative of the principal events of the 
Jacobite War in Ireland. He has endeavoured 
to get at some clear conception of the succession 
of events in the various battles and sieges ; 
and, not content with studying the somewhat 
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' conflicting contemporary accounts, has visited 

the principal battle-fields, towns besieged, and 
other places mentioned in the narrative, including 
Limerick, Athlone, Aughrim, and the Boyne. 

R. Barry O^Brien. 



September isty 1895. 
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CH^PTER I. 

ANCESTRY AND EARLY LIFE. 

F to be sung, like the Cid, in popular 
' b:illads, marks a man as a national hero, 
that honourable title belongs unquestion- 
ably to Sarsfield. Ballads in Irish, ballads 
English, together with many little 
scraps of local tradition, live on in the 
memory of his countrymen ; sure evidence 
of the hold he has upon the heart and ima- 
gination of the Irish people. 

In this case, at least, the Irish have 
■ hero weil. Sarsfield stands out from 
among the men of his time as a true lover of his 
country. He fought for Ireland, the land of many 
dreams, of many sorrows ; not for his own glory or 
advantage. His contemporary detractors, and notably 
that somewhat priggish militaj-y pedant, James 
Fitzjaraes, Duke of Berwick, may insinuate that he 
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was no general but merely a dashing cavalry officer; 
a handsome fellow if you like, a fine, good-natured, 
generous, irascible Irish giant, exceeding even his own 
dragoons, so much admired by the French, in strength 
and stature, " brave but without brains." His country- 
men, especially those who served under him, knew 
that he had a true Irish heart, and loved him for it. 
Scanty as are the records of what he thought and felt, 
and even did, it is abundantly evident that he was a man 
of magnetic personality, a bom leader of Ireland's long 
forlorn-hope. He knew the country well as a prac- 
tical campaigning-ground, and had an instinct for the 
tactics of enthusiasm and dash, the only possible tactics 
with the half-drilled peasantry under his command. 
He knew how to wait patiently, watch his opportunity, 
strike suddenly and boldly,accept reverses undauntedly, 
and recover rapidly. Above all, he loved Ireland and 
the " mere Irish," as no other captain of his day did. 
It was that true Irish heart in him that made him " the 
darling of the army " while he lived, the legendary hero 
of popular imagination after his death. 

The testimony of his enemies is uniformly favourable 
to him. They recognised him as a brave and honour- 
able adversary, singularly humane and courteous to 
the vanquished. They also had a very just ap- 
prehension of the sureness of his judgment, the 
rapidity and boldness of his attacks. It is noteworthy 
how frequently the mention of hts name is accom- 
panied by expressions which show that they felt he 
was constantly on the alert, and well informed as 
to their own movements ; and that there was cause 
for anxiety whenever he menaced an important 
point, even where the force under his command was 
small. 

He was, indeed, as no other soldier of King James ' 
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a animating spirit, a flame of genuine unselfish 
and enthusiasm. He never despaired of his 
;ountty. This is his claim to immortality in the 
Kiiearts of his countrymen. 

Hi Patrick Sarsfield, created hy James II., in February, 
ra69t, Earl of Lucan, Viscount Tully and Baron of 
Tlosberry, came of the best Irish blood on both sides; 
■ "s fathei^s family being Norman, his mother's of the 
{cld Itish stock. 

The Sarsfields, or De Saresfelds, came over in the 
teign of Henry II., and settled in Ireland as Anglo- 
Norman gentry of the pale, a Thomas Pe Saresfeld 
ibeing standard-bearer to King Henry in 1172. In 
a30z they fought under Edward I. against Wallace ; 
ind again in 1335 they served in the expedition sent 
y Edward III. against the Scots, in revolt from 
Sdward Baliol. In Tudor times they gave mayors 
I Dublin, in i53r, 1554, and 1566. 
In the reign of James I, tliere were two branches 
^ the family. The first had for its head Sir Dominic 
tarsfield, the first baronet created in Ireland, He 
s subsequently ennobled as Viscount Kinsale ; a 
fttle changed in the reign of Charles I. to that of 
discount Kilmallock, the De Courceys, as Barons of 
insale, having a prior claim to it. His descendant, 
, Lord Kilmallock, who married Sarsfield's 
ister, came from France to fight for James II. 
, Ireland, served as colonel of infantry there, 
3 afterwards with the Irish Brigade on the Conti- 
mf, where he died after the Peace of Ryswick. 
[ The head of the other branch was Sir William 
rs6eld, who held the manor of Lucan in the County 
f Dublin. His grandson, Patrick, married Anne 
a'Moore, and had by her three children ; William, 
" succeeded to the title, Patrick, the subject ol ftiw, 
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tnemoir, and Mary, who married Colonel Rossiter, of 
Rathmacnee Castle, County Wexford.* 

Sarsfield's elder brother, William, having no son by 
his marriage with Mary, a natural daughter of 
Charles II. by Lucy Walters, and sister to the Duke 
of Monmouth, left the estates, worth about ^2,000 
a year, to his brother Patrick, This William had, 
however, one daughter, Anne, who married Agmon- 
desham Vesey, of whom (or of someone of the same 
name) it was said : — 

" Sir AgmondosliiHii Veaey out ot his great bounty, 
Built this bridge, at the expense of the county." 

It appears that out of the rents of the estate, 
Sarsfield was to pay an annual allowance of ;^3oo to 
his niece. This gave rise to litigation after some 
time, as there is on record a claim for arrears on the 
part of Anne ; Sarsfield, like other Catholic gentle- 
men, having impoverished himself by raising forces 
to fight for King James. Anne's daughter, Anne 
Vesey, married Sir John Bingham, and her son 
Charles was created Baron Bingham in 1776, and Earl 
of Lucan in 1795. 

So much for Sarsfield's paternal ancestry : that of 
his mother, Anne O'Moore, is more ancient and more 
racy of the soil of old Ireland. The stream of her 
descent touches many a " shore of old romance." 

Her great ancestor was Conall Cearnach (the victo- 
rious), of the race of Rury, and claiming descent from 
Ir, the son of Milith, from whom Ireland takes its 
name t Conall, that Red Branch champion, whose 
two terrible eyes, " the blue eye and the black," are 
celebrated in the Bardic Tales. His descendent, 
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_ , repelled an invasion of the men of 

[imster, for which he obtained a grant of land 

I Cucorb, King of Leinster; and in direct line 

a him (twenty-fifth in descent, say the genealogists) 

; Mordha (the nM.jestic) from whom sprang the 

inily of O'Mordha (O'Moore). 

""hese O'Moores were driven from their estates in 

[ (anglicised from Laighis) by a "plantation of 

r" in Queen's County, about the middle 

e sixteenth century; and in the reign of Charles I. 

' and Lewis, sons of Calvagh O'Moore, were 

1 that Catholic Army raised by Strafford 

r Charles, who intended to employ it in Scotland, 

'd afterwards was about to send it to serve the King 

1 Flanders. This led to a resolution in 

lirliament against "the transporting of troops out of 

" i Majesty's dominions " ; and Strafford's " 8,000 

were disbanded after his fall. The dis- 

^ded soldiers became a leaven of disaffection 

t the already discontented Catholic popula- 

n; and Rory O'Moore, on the principle that 

England's extremity is Ireland's opportunity," 

red up the insurrection of 1641, in which Sir 

'" D O'Neil and some other Irish chieftains banded 

er to drive the " foreigners" out of Ireland. He 

s became a popular hero, and " For God and our 

\y and Rory O'Moore ! " was the watchword of a 

midahle party. This Rory (or Roger) O'Moore was 

C father of Anne O'Moore, the mother of Sarsfield. 

a record of the place or date of Patrick Sarsfield's 

|rth has so far come to light. In all prohability he 

S born at his father's residence at Lucan, about 

the date of William III.'s birth, and of 

Wlborough's. 

Pe was educated in a French military college, and his 
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first commission was, it is said, in the regiment of Mon- 
mouth, under whom he served as ensign in France and 
Flanders, carrying the golden Fleur de Lys of France, 
and no doubt, as Macaulay says, " fighting gallantly " 
for his first master, Louis XIV, He may have taken 
part in that great campaign against the Dutch, in 
1672, in which they opened their dykes and let in the 
sea, to clear their swamped country of its invaders. 

In Dalton's Army List Sarsfield's name first occurs, 
with the rank of lieutenant in Monmouth's Regiment of 
Foot, in 1678. In the same year he appears in the list 
as captain in Sir Thomas Dongan's (or Dangan's) 
Regiment of Foot. 

Sarsfield thus learnt his first lesson in the art of 
war under William's most redoubtable adversary, 
Luxembourg, under whose command he long after- 
wards fought at Landen, his last battle. 

After his first campaigns on the Continent, he came 
to England, and is said to have obtained a com- 
mission as Lieutenant in Charles II.'s Regiment of 
Guards, At that time there was no standing army in 
England, unless this, the King's Body Guard, com- 
posed of men of good family, paid (or left unpaid) 
out of the King's privy purse, may be so regarded. 
Even the privates of this aristocratic regiment were 
styled " the Gentlemen of the Guard," and their dis- 
cipline was by no means strict. 

The exact time at which Satsfield became a Gentle- 
man of the Guard is uncertain, as this commission does 
not appear in Dalton's imperfect List ; and we have but 
few scraps of authentic inforroalion respecting his life at 
the Court of King Charles. He seems to have been 
£^ain in France in r678,as in the Records of the Cor- 
poration of Chester we find a deposition on his part 
before the mayor, that — " In May, June, or July last " 
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f he had come from France to London, lodging at 
the house of the King's saddler at Charing Cross, 
and receiving pay during that time from Mr. Trant 
{probably Sir Patrick Trant, afterwards James 11. 's 
Commissioner of the Revenue). "About three 
or four weeks ago," he received a Commission 
as Captain in Colonel Dangan's regiment, dated 
9th of February last, which Commission was 
delivered to him by Lieutenant Colonel Dempsy, or 
Mr. Trant, " they being then together al the Crown 
and Scepter Tavern in Pick-a-dilly." The occasion 
of this deposition was that the mayor had arrested 
and detained certain persons about to go over 
to Ireland without passports ; and in a letter 
from Whitehall, dated November 9th, Mr, Secretary 
Williamson praises the mayor for his "zeal and cir- 
cumspection" in so doing, but informs him that 
certiun persons, whose names are given, " being Irish- 
men dismissed from his Majesty's service, have leave 
to retire to their own country." He adds that besides 
those named " a considerable number more of that 
country" have a similar permission granted them. 
Sarsfield, just promoted to a captaincy in an Irish 
regiment, can scarcely have been one of these dis- 
missed soldiers. His deposition is probably the result 
of the worthy major's anxiety to maintain his reputa- 
tion for zeal and circumspection. 

We next hear of Sarsfield in the diary of Narcissus 
Luttrell, which extends from 167S to 1714, and 
contains many interesting items. 

His first appearance upon the stage of contemporary 
I bistory is eminently characteristic of the man. He 
b. challenges a nobleman for an insulting speech about a 
■Wlow-countryman, who was certainly " not in society." 
^^e is now somewhere about thirty years of age, hut 
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evidently not prominently before the public in any 
way. 

Here is the entry, on September 9th, 16S1 : — 

" Thero has been a tall IrisUman to be aeen in Bar- 
tholomew fair, and the Lord Gray being to see him, was 
p]eafled to Buy he -would make a swinging eridence ; on 
which one Captain SarafielU, an Irishman, spnt his lord- 
ship a challenge, taking it as au affront on liis country- 

The sting of this, no doubt, lay in its insinuation of 
perjury against Catholic witnesses in connection with 
the "Popish Plot," Gates was still posing as a 
Saviour of Society. Under the same date in Luttrell's 
diary is the entry ; — 

" Dr. Dates hath taken a houae in Broad-street, 
London, where ho now rE«idea,'' 

A few days later, September 14th, we read ; — 

" Captain Sarafield, who challenged the Lord Gray, 
was taken into custody, but liath since made hia escape 
out of the aiessenger'a hands." 

Nothing more seems to have come of this business ; 
but a few months later Sarslield did, as was then 
customary, fight as second in a duel. 

December 9th. 
" There waa a dueil fought the 6th, between the lonl 
Kewburgh and the lonl Kinsale, as principalis (two 
atriplings under twenty), and Mr. Kirk and Captain 
Sarsfield, aeeonda : the principalis had no hurt ; but 
Captain SarBfleld waa run tlirough tlie body, near the 
Bhoulder, rery dangerously." 



Lord Kinsale was, of couTse,an Irishman, a member | 

i of the De Courcey family. 

The accession of James, and the troubles which , 

• followed, soon brought Sarsfield into active service. 
The breath was scarcely out of Charles's body, 
when James, an avowed Catholic, who had already J 
suffered much obloquy and narrowly escaped being | 
ousted from the succession, for his creed's sake, found 
himself obliged by the duties of his office, as head of 
the heretic Church, to declare that he would mai' 
the Protestant religion, as by law established. This 
he did in a speech which gave great satisfaction to the 
Lords and gentlemen of the Privy Council who had 
come to see Charles die. He afterwards naively ex- 

I plained in his Memoirs that he did not really mean 

» what he said. 

" Not doubting but the world would understand it ii 
the meaning he intended, and which would be agreeable j 
to the circumateuicea he was in." 

The irony of his fate was thus made manifest from 1 

the beginning ! Charles, the idealist martyr of divine 

I light, Charles the cynical voluptuary, with more shrewd 

I common sense than his father and brother had, were 

r succeeded by James the blunderer — Shemus of 

I the opprobrious epithet in the Irish vernacular. 

I Charles II., as Buckingham sarcastically said, "could 

\ see things if he would, James would see things if he 

t could." He inherited the dregs of the Stuart nature, 

i its arrogance, its meanness, its shifty futility. He 

ll)egan well, he ended badly, shattered by the force of 

circumstances. " He was naturally candid and sincere, 

Ind a firm friend," says Burnet. There is truth in 

^s. He meant to be upright, but he tottered ; and 

e U a curious candour io his apolc^etic pieces at I 
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self-revelation. He lied, of course, even debased the 
currency of lies ; but everyone around him lied, and 
he went with the current, not on principle, or 
because he loved lies, but because he was in a false 
position. As to his friends, he had the art of choosing 
them badly, and trusting the wrong men. 

His meanness was shown in his allowing "lying 
Dick Talbot" (afterwards Earl of Tyrconnell) to 
bring the most gross and unfounded charges against 
his first wife, Anne Hyde, whom he wished to re- 
pudiate. Charles bluntly told him " He had married 
the lady, and must hve with her." He kept his wife 
and his friend Talbot too. 

It was this "king of shreds and patches" 
that Sarsfield had the misfortune to serve. The 
Army Usts of the time are very imperfect and 
puzzling ; officers holding commissions in two or more 
regiments at the same time, and often with a different 
rank in each. In Dalton's Lists, Sarsfield appears as 
captain in Sir Richard Hamilton's Dragoons in June, 
1685; major in Lord Dover's Horse in July; and 
lieuL -colonel in that regiment in October of the same 
year. His effective service was probably with Hamil- 
ton's Dragoons, who were sent to Ireland in the 
autumn of 1685, returned to England November, 
1687, and were disbanded by William in 1689. Yet 
we next hear of him at the battle of Sedgemoor, where 
Monmouth was defeated. Sarsfield's elder brother 
had, as we have seen, married Monmouth's sister, and 
he himself had served in Monmouth's regiment. He 
now fought against him in the army of James, serving, 
it is said, with the Horse Guards, though no commis- 
sion in that regiment is noted by Dalton until 1686. 

It was in 1685, the year of James's accession, that 
Monmouth made his ill-advised attempt to depose him 
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and mount the throne as a Protestant king ; opening 
by his failure a way for his astutu- cousin, William of 

After many purposeless marches and counter-marches, 
abandoning his intended attack on Bristol, Monmouth 
was about to fly the country in despair, when he heard 
from a farmer named Godfrey that the Royal army, 
inder Feversham, was encamped at Sedgemoor, and 
bed to make a iiight attack upon it. 
Onthenight of July 5th, about eleven o'clock, guided 
y Godfrey, he marched out of Bridgewater, Lord Gray 
Mding with the Horse, Monmouth himself following 
li the Foot, and by two o'clock in the morning of 
: Sth his half-armed force of miners, weavers and 
iasants had come within a mile of Feversham's lines. 
[Tiey had crossed one deep ditch, the Black Ditch, and 
e crossing another, the Longmoor Rhine, when a 
astol went off, accidentally, of treacherous purpose, or 
1 by one of Feversham's vedettes, and gave the 
The king's drums beat to arms, and in an 
istant all was bustle and confusion in the camp ; the 
len tumbKng into order, from drunken sleep, as best 
ley could, 

Monmouth ordered Gray to press forward with the 
pivalry round the east side of the camp, burn the village 
f Weston which lay behind, and attack in the rear, as 
idy planned. Gray advanced ; found his way 
d bya third wider and deeper ditch, the Bussex 
;, of which Godfrey, whom he had sent away, had 
1 nothing. He turned westward by mistake, and 
me right upon the infantry camp. Gray, with all his 
ftvalry of undrilJed rustics, mounted on plough-horses 
i unbroken colts, fled in hopeless panic at the first 
■ of the foot-guards, carrying with them the 
■■■ 1 w^ons left in the rear. 
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Then Monmouth came up with his infantry, who 
stood their ground well, exchanging volleys with the 
regulars until their powder failed, and King Monmouth 
himself ran away. Yet still his poor followers fought 
gallantly with scythes and clubbed muskets against 
Sarsfield and his cavalry of the Life Guards, who had 
got across the ditch and charged on their right flank, 
Sarsfieldhimself was dangerously wounded, and left for 
dead on the field, and his men were severely handled 
and repulsed. 

Churchill (afterwards Duke of Marlborough), who 
was Feversham's second in command, now brought up 
the artillery, drawn by the Bishop of Winchester's coach- 
horses, opportunely lent for the occasion. This was 
that Dr. Mews, who " fought and prayed for the peace 
of the kingdom and the Church," and was nicknamed 
"Old Patch," from a wound in the cheek received in 
the Low Countries, where, like many other clergymen 
of the period, he had served as a soldier before taking 
holy orders. 

Churchill's advance with the Foot, who managed to 
scramble across the ditch, put an end to the business, 
and the rout was complete. Feversham came late 
into the field, and simply looked on. " He won the 
battle in bed," as Buckingham phrased it, and was 
made a Knight of the Garter for bis prowess. 

Two days after his defeat Monmouth was taken, 
concealed in a ditch on the borders of Hampshire, A 
week after, on July i4tb, he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill; James playing the part of Joabtothis "Absalom" 
of Dryden's poem. 

Next year, 1686, we find a grant of lands in the 
Barony of Offaly, county of Kildare, to a Patrick 
Sarsfield, probably our hero. It is in the Record 
Office in Dublin, and bears date 8th day of June, 
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' Secondo Rcgh Jacobi." In the same year 
r Sarsfield appears in DaJton's List as lieutenant, and 
lieutenant-colonel, in the fourth troop of the Horse 
Guards. Next year, 1687, he is entered merely as 
1 lieutenant in the same troop. In one of the earlier J 
Lists he is noted as a Catholic not conformed under ] 
the Test Act. 

There is no need to go particularly into the events 1 
of James's reign in England. The dread of " Popery," ( 
which his ill-judged zeal had intensified in that country, \ 
became a panic among the Protestants of Ireland, who I 
had good cause for alarm, Tyrconnell was his aj_ 
here. As general of the forces he defied the Lords I 
Lieutenant, Ormond and Clarendon ; and when he \ 
succeeded Clarendon he directed his whole policy I 
against the "Protestant garrison." He had already! 
purged the army of Protestants, He now attacked the T 
civil population, revoking the charters of cities and . 
towns, Dublin among the rest, and avowedly aiming at 
1 the repeal of the " Act of Settlement " by which Charles 
II. had confirmed the English settlers, Cromwell's 
soldiers and others, in the possession of lands con- 
fiscated from the older Irish inhabitants. 

It was, in fact, a bold attempt to make Ireland too I 
hot for the "foreigners." He acted on the principle'! 
that " All Protestants were rebels, because they were i 
not of the King's religion." On his coming ir 
Lord Lieutenant there was a Protestant exodus. They j 
"flocked to the Isle of Man," and 1,500 families are' 
said to have removed to England from Dublin when 
Clarendon went away. 

There was a rough justice in all this. The invading 
English Protestants, Royalists and Cromwellians, had 
treated the native Catholics about as badly as possible. 
"Black Tom " iWentworth, Earl of Strafford, and! 



Cromwell and his "Saints" have left unpleasant 
memories behind them. Tyrconnell's persecution of 
the Protestants was a very mild affair in comparison, 
chiefly because, bold as he was, he did not dare to go 
farther. 

The immediate results of Tyrconnell's pohcy were 
beneficial to the cause of James in Ireland. He turned 
the tables on the Protestants, arrayed and organised 
the Catholics in his favour, and gave him the one 
opportunity he had for making a fight for his crown. 
The result was, however, unfortunate for the Catholics, 
and Tyrconnell's attempt only exacerbated the reli- 
gious hatred on both sides. It partly accounts for 
the scandalous treatment of Catholics during the sub- 
sequent "Protestant ascendancy" in Ireland. This 
was the policy of panic, as well as of religious bigotry. 
Persecution breeds counter persecution, and the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, as of England, had vividly in their 
imaginations the tortures of the Inquisition, the horrors 
of St. Bartholomew, and the fires of Smithfield; while 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was a recent 
event. The Nonconformists of Ireland preferred the 
milder tyranny of the Church "as bylaw established," 
and would have made common cause with it against 
the Catholics, as their brethren in England did under 
Charles and James. 

When William determined to invade England, James 
had alienated both Church and State, and the army as 
well. He could not remodel the English army as 
thoroughly as Tyrconnell had the Irish. He put in 
many Catholics as ofEcers, but the bulk of the forces 
remained Protestant ; and when Tyrconnell sent over 
some ot his Irish levies to England, it caused great 
dissatisfaction in the army, as well as among the civil 
population. These poor "Papist cut-throats," who 
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were supposed to sup upon Protestant babies, had a 
bad time of it, and did no good to James and his 

William had succeeded in obtaining the sanction of I 

Innocent XI. for his expedition, though His Holiness J 

I probably did not contemplate the actual dethronement j 

I of James, wtien the Dutch fleet sailed from Holland, 

. wafted on their way by Catholic 7^ Z'^wnu. "Jai 

Prince Vaudemont, William's envoy, told the Pope, ] 

" could do nothing for the Church while openly a 1 

Catholic. William,thoughaProtestant,wasinfavourof J 

\ toleration, and would procure toleration for Catholics in f 

h England, if now helped by the Pope," The Pope , 

f trusted William, he did not trust James. How far I 

William kept his promise we shall see. 

James, though repeatedly warned of his danger by I 
, Louis XIV., remained supine, refusing to believe an j 
j invasion possible. He was lulled into security by 1 
L Sunderland, the most corrupt politician of that corrupt 
L time, always ready to sell James to Williarei^ and William 
I lo Louis. When Louis offered James an army of 
I 30,000 men, Sunderland persuaded him to refuse, on 
L the ground that it was unnecessary, and would create 
1. b^ feeling in England. Louis then offered to be- I 
L Jester Maestricht, and so prevent the sailing of | 
['William's expedition. This offer James also scom- 
[• fiilty refused. Louis then made his first grand mistake, 
L sent the army elsewhere, and allowed William to sail. 

On Monday, November isth, 1688, he landed at 
iTorbay, entered Exeter, and soon advanced to 
I ^xminster ; James's head-quarters being then at Salis- • 
i(Jltiry. 

In the first skirmish between the outposts of the two I 
sies, which occuned at Wincanton, Sarsfield was I 
iged. He had now succeeded to the family estates a!t ) 
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Lucan,and had about this time married the I^dy Honor 
de Burgho, daughter of the Earl of Clanricarde, While 
in Ireland he had assisted Tyrconnell in organising 
the army, had been given his colonelcy, and was now 
sent over with a body of Irish troops. He was soon 
ordered with his dragoons on outpost duty; the 
advanced guards of the two armies having approached 
each other. Mackay, who commanded an English or 
Scotch regiment in William's service, had sent forward 
a Lieutenant Campbell, with fifty men, to obtain 
baggage horses. He was just leaving Wincanton with 
the horses when Sarsfield, always vigilant, came up with 
a troop of 120 Irish dragoons. The gallant Scotch- 
man, nothing daunted by superior numbers, promptly 
lined the hedges by the road and prepared to receive 
them, giving the usual challenge : "Stand! For whom 
are you?" "For King James!" was the answer. 
" And I'm for the Prince of Orange," said Campbell. 
" We'll /n'«« you!" shouted the Irish, and charged, 
but were met by a sharp fire which emptied many 
saddles, one officer being shot through the head. They 
carried one of the hedges, and were attacking the 
other, when a country fellow came up and told Sars- 
field that the Prince was entering the village in force, 
whereupon he prudently drew oil his men, and allowed 
Campbell to retire. It was a false alarm, but it served 
its purpose. 

James's army had already begun to melt away, going 
over to William, officers and men ; first in small 
numbers, then by squadrons and battalions. Churchill 
and Grafion (a natural son of Charles II.) now deserted, 
Churchill leaving behind him a note of polite apology. 
His Protestant conscience carried him to William, but 
he left his kindest regards with his benefactor, James. 
Next Kirke and his "Lambs" became aware that they 
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mo had Proteslant consciences, and refused to obey 

The King broke up his camp and retired to 

indover. There Prince George of Denmark, the 

"rincess Anne's husband, took many sympathetic 

inches of snuff, exclaiming as each new tale of deser- 

Koncamein: '^ Est il poss^le /" Thence he and the 

J)uke of Ormond, having supped with the King, rode 

Buietly away to pay their respects to William. " Ah ! " 

aid James, when he heard this latest news, "is Est U ' 

iossihle I gone too ? " ' 

At Audover the King received a letter from Sarsfield 
riving an account of the desertions, and the unavailing 
^orts of the ofBcerswho remained faithful, to stop them; 
md from Andover he gave orders for the conflsca- 

1 of Churchill's estates. Then he hurried up to , 
x)ndon, to find the Princess Anne herself missing — , 
omggled out of the palace by Lady Churchill, and | 
Iriven off to Nottingham by way of Epping Forest \ 
per old tutor, Corapton, the Bishop of London, 
prmerly a comet in the Blues, and now once more a 
allant cavalier, riding by her coach in fiill military 
ttire, buff-coat, jack-boots, sword, and pistols all 
lomplete. 

; In about a month after William's landing, on Mon- 
fciy, November 15th, he was established in London 
md the king a fugitive; the Queen and the young Prince 
laving been got safely out of the country in charge of 
Pe Lauzun, afterwards James's general at the Boyne,but 
^rter adapted for this kind of service than for com- 
loding an army. Dartmouth, the admiral, had 
Bfused to convey them, and handed over the fleet to 
jVilliam, with the apparent approbation of the king, who 
'piblicly defended him when charged with treachery. 
James had, in fact, accepted the situation, and 
3 Feversham to disband his army, to the ^ea!.. j 
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disgust of the Duke of Berwick, then a boy of eighteen, 
who, resolved to fight to the last for his father's crown, 
held Portsmouth, and obeyed Feversham's orders re- 
luctantly after remonstrance. 

James' first attempt at escape was frustrated. On 
December 12th he writes to Lord Feversham : — 

"I had the misfortune to be stopped at Skelneaa by a 
rabble of seamien, fiahermen and otbeiTB, who still detain 
me here although they know mo." 

He asks for servants, linen, clothes, and money — ■ 
all his own being stolen. 

He was taken back to London, and requested by 
William to retire to Ham, but was allowed to go to 
Rochester instead. It was " a matter of indifference " 
to the Prince of Orange, Bentinck writes. On hearing 
of his escape to France, William's indifference changed 
to satisfaction. The game was now in his own hands. 
The nation "abdicated" James, and crowned William 
and Mary. 

It is said that, when the disbanded Irish in London 
were disarmed and sent back across the Channel,William 
offered to confirm Sarsfield in his estates and rank in 
the army, and endeavoured to secure his ser\-ices in 
negotiations with Tyrconnell, and that Sarsfield in- 
dignantly refused to be his agent. However this may be, 
it is certain that he followed his fallen king to France, 
and that William employed Richard Hamilton instead, 

Hamilton proved an indifferent agent, as he strongly 
advised Tyrconnell not to negotiate with William at 
all, but to stick by James, and raise as large an army 
as he could for the defence of Ireland. He was him- 
self active in organising this army. He was made a 
lieutenant-general, and, as we shall see, did good 
service at the Boyne, 




CHAPTER II. 

THE WAR IN IRELAND. 




I HE Jacobite war in Ireland, 

though mainly a stru^Ie be- 
tween nationalities, was partly 
also, as James said, a " reli- 
gious war." It was a phase of 
the grand struggle of creed 
with creed which was still 
gitating Europe. James cared absolutely nothing for 
Hie Irish as Irish, he cared something for them as 
^tholics ; but his main object was to make use of 
1 weapons to regain his lost crown. They 
)ad little cause to love him. They had suffered 
tnany things from the Stuarts already ; and James 
himself absorbed most of the lands which 
been taken by the Crown from those English 
lettlers whose titles were not confirmed by the Act 
f Settlement, and which should rightly have reverted 
) the original Irish possessors. It was the hope of 
I Catholic Ireland, or at least a removal of 
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Catholic disabilities, that turned the scale in his favour. 

This is well put in "A Light to the Blind," a con- 
temporary Jacobite narrative of the events of the war. 

" The Catliolios of Ireland do undertake a war for the 
reinthrouing their baniahed king. Why should they do 
this, since they had been uppresaod by the precedent 
monarch, for whom they did that which no subjectii had 
ever done, viz. : they maintained war on their own coat 
for several ycais against their oommon enemy, Ohver 
Cromwell and otlier regicides and usurpers, till at last 
they were totally subdued and deprived of all they bad 
in the world. The sad remembrance of the aforesaid 
oppression (never was the like since the ore-ation) abould 
make the Irish Catholic nobUity to rejoice rather (accord- 
ing to the dictates of flesh and blood) at the misfortunes 
of an ensuing king of England, especially of the imme- 
diate successor and brother of their oppressor. . . . But 
CathoUck religion is one thing, Mid heresy is another. 
Wberefore Catholicks will still be Catholicks, aitd so the 
Irish must lay aside all resentmenfa that thwart their 
aliegiauoe." 

The most obvious, though not, perhaps, the most 
vital, division of the people of Ireland, at that time, 
was into Catholics and Protestants ; and, roughly 
speaking, the Catholics were the most ancient posses- 
sors of the soil, and the Protestants late-comers and 
invaders. But, of the Catholics, some were lords and 
settlers of the Pale, and thus under the direct protection 
of the Crown ; the main body of the Catholic population 
beingoutsidethe Pal e,andinasenseoutlaws; and whether 
Old Irish or Norman-Irish, since Elizabeth's days con- 
stantly changing sides as their passions or interests 
dictated, now in allegiance to the Lord Deputy, and 
anon in open or covert hostility. Of the Protestants, 



e were of Old Irish or Norman stock ; but most 
e descendants of " strangers " of the plantations, 
Cromwellians, or persons who had come from England 
and Scotland and purchased land in Ireland. Self- 
preservation, as well as religion, kept them in depend- 
ence upon Protestant England. 

Tyrconnell deserves credit for the rapidand enei^etic 
action he took on hearing of William's invasion. Be- 
fore James had left England, the I^ord Deputy had 
issued a call to arms, in which all good Catholics and 
loyal subjects were summoned to defend the cause of 
their religion and their rightful king. The call was 
responded to. 

" Here," says the author of "Light to the Blind," " you 
mBLj judge of the greatness of ike affection which the 
poor ])eople showed to the royai cause by this, that in 
the space of two months above fifty thousand enlisted 
theiiiBelTeB for the war, and each company and troop of 
the whole number was Buhaisted upon the cost of every 
Gftptain for three months." 

He sums up the objects which they hoped to attain 
by thus supporting James, viz. ; — 

" Restoration of their estates, tor forty years in the 
possession of Protestant usiupers. Acts passed fay the 
Irish Parliament, snd sanctioned by the Lord Deputy to 
be absolutely valid, without hftviiig to send over pre- 
viously prepared bills, tor the king's approbation. Causes 
'o bo determined by the Irish judicature, without appeal 
J English tribunals. Tnll liberty to be given to Irish 
mrachants to import and export, without being compelled 
sand their ships to English ports (thus avoiding ini- 
8 dock dues, etc.) Studies of Liw to be founded 
blin. The Viceroyaity to be given to Catholics. 
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A mint to be set up in Dublin. The chief State appoint, 
menta ki be conferred on Catholica. A standing army of 
8,000 Catholics, a .Catholic militia, and a fleet of 24 war 
ships of the Pourth rate, to be maintained. Half the 
eccleaiastical liringa to be given to OaUioIics during the 
lifetime of the present Protestant incumbents, and after 
their death all to Catholics. Works to be set on foot to 
make the great riveni navigable, to deepen and defend 
the ports, and to drain the bogs." 

Good Protestants have been greatly shocked that 
the Catholics should make such monstrous demands 
as these: a practically independent Ireland, the re- 
storation of estates taken from their hereditary pos- 
sessors within the memory of the existing generation, 
and above all the establishment of the religion which the 
vast majority of the inhabitants professed. But would 
not Protestants, under the same conditions, have 
claimed and fought for just the same things ? Both 
sides had much the same one-sided views as to civil 
and religious liberty ; and toleration was not really re- 
garded as a duty by either. 

Tyrconnell's energy in raising an army for James 
still further alarmed the Protestants, who felt that they 
had suddenly changed places with the Catholics, and 
had to choose between a very questionable toleration 
under James, or a bold stroke for their possessions 
and religious liberty under William. 

They hesitated a little before declaring for the 
Prince of Orange, as it must be some time before 
they could hope for succour from England, and they 
had but a small force to oppose to the levies of 
Tyrconnell; but the Lord Deputy himself brought 
about an open revolt by sending a Catholic regiment 
under Lord Antrim, in December, i688, to garrison 
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Bonderry, from which the fonner garrison had 
been withdrawn and sent into England. 

" The British of those parts," as George Walker 
naively calls them, were thrown into great consterna- 
tion by the news that Antrim was coming, and feared 
" a general insurrection of the Irish, intended on the 
9th of December," and "some damnable design 
against them." He says that — 

" Aldenaan Norman and the rest of the graver citizens 
were under great disorder and conatEmafcion, and knew 
not what to resolve upon. Oue of the wimpanies waa 
already in view of the town, and two of the officers with- 
in it, but the younger sort (the 'Prentice Bojb), who are 
Beldom BO dilatory in their resolutions, got together, run 
' in all haste to the main guard, enatcht up the keys, and 
immediately shut up all the Four Gates and the 
Uagazines." 

This was on the 7th of December. 

Tyrconnell, hearing of this revolt, sent Lord Mount- 
joy with Colonel Lundy, to recall the men of Derry to 
their allegiance. They were received under certain 
conditions, and Lundy made Governor. 

Meanwhile, the Enniskilleners had followed the 
■ example of the men of Deny and refused entrance to 
the King's garrison. Culmore, Sligo, Coleraine, 
Dundalk, and other northern towns followed suit, and 
in the south, Bandon revolted from James. The new 
levies, " Tyrconnell's blackguards," are thus described 
by a virulent Williamite : — 

" Some had wisps of hay or straw bands about their 
heads, instead of hats. Others tattered coats or hlankets 
east over tliem without any breeches. Stockings and 
B strange things. As for shirts, three proved 
However, they were mustered." 
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At any rate they were badly armed, and before 
Tyrconnell could take any decided action, the Protes- 
tants had seized the arsenals all through Ulster, and 
in Longford, Meath, and the County of Dublin, 

Tyrconnell, finding that Lord Mountjoy, whom he 
had sent to Derry with Lundy, was now becoming one 
of the most active of the Protestant leaders, managed 
to get him out of the way by a diplomatic stratagem. 
Flattering his sense of importance, he sent him as his 
envoy to James, ostensibly "to demonstrate to his 
Majesty the necessity of yielding Ireland to the Prince 
of Orange"; but, that both parties might be fairly re- 
presented, he joined with him the Catholic Chief 
Baron, Rice, who was in high favour with the King, 
He had orders to denounce Mountjoy as a traitor, 
which he did so effectively that Mountjoy was clapped 
into the Bastille, where he remained until exchanged 
for Richard Hamilton after the war. He was also 
instructed to beseech James to come to Ireland ; and, 
if he did not accede to this request, Rice was to make 
overtures to Louis, to whom Ireland was to be handed 
over as a province of France, Tyrconnell was nothing 
if not audacious in his policy. 

He promptly organised three army corps to attack 
the Protestant rebels in Ulster and Munster. In 
Munster, Justin M'Carthy (afterwards Lord Mount- 
cashel) was rapidly successful, obtaining the capitula- 
tion of Bandon, the walls of which he demolished, and 
driving Lord Inchiquin, the Protestant leader, into the 
County Clare. 

In Ulster, Richard. Hamilton, with 3,000 men, 
attacked a large body under Lord Mount Alexander, 
at Dromore Iveagh, on the north side of the River 
Laggan, and completely routed them, killing about 
400 and capturing their camp. This flight of the 
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J" Leaguers " is known as " the Breach of Dromore." 
[It was the Protestant "Bull's Run," and was after- 
awards amply revenged. Hamilton soon forced the 
IWilliamites to evacuate Dungannon, Belfast, Antrim, 
^ and Ballymena, and retire upon CoieraJne. 

Lord Galmoy also obtained a temporary success in 
several skirmishes with Lord Blayney and Gustavus 
Hamilton, Governor of Enniskillen. The hatred on 
I both sides was intense ; no quarter was given, and 
■' both Galmoy and Blayney were accused of having per- 
petrated " massacres in cold blood." Galmoy's trea- 
cherous hanging of two young officers. Dixy and 
Charleton, after accepting an exchange, gave him an 
infamous notoriety, and led to bloody reprisals on the 
part of the Enniskilleners, who fougiit well, and 
slaughtered almost as mercilessly as if they had been 
" Saints." 

James now determined to come to Ireland, and 

I solicited assistance from Louis, who, as we have seen, 

I had offered him an army of 30,060 men, when William 

[ was about to sail. James blundered then in refusing 

1 accept an army, Louis now again blundered in 

' refusing to give one. Why did he let slip this oppor- 

I tunity of embarrasing William and the Leaguers, and 

[ possibly of reinstating James on the throne ? At this 

I time the French were masters of the Channel, and the 

difficulties which prevented a subsequent invasion of 

England did not exist. It would have been compara- 

tivdy easy to have thrown an army into Ireland, and 

I to have prevented WiUiam from sending troops to 

[ resist it. Why did he not do so ? 

The main reason was that, like William himself, he 

f ander-estimated the importance of the war in Ireland. 

England was the great stronghold of Protestantism in 

IfSurope, and Ireland was the key to England, as James 
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bad now b^an to see. But Louis distrusted James, 
and had a low estimate of his practical capacity. This, 
in addition to the prejudice which prevented him from 
seeing that England, not Holland, was the point 
against which his most vigorous attack should be 
directed, kept him occupied in futUe campaigning on 
the Continent, until it was too late to strike an efifec- 
tive biow at England. 

There were also court intrigues in the background, 
and James's propensity to trust the wrong people 
damaged his cause from the beginning. He was now 
in the hands of that audacious Gascon, De Lauzun, 
who had earned his gratitude by conveying the Queen 
and new-bora Prince to France, and also had made 
himself agreeable at St Germain. James had con- 
ferred upon him the Order of the Garter, and is said to 
have decorated him "with that very George which 
Charles I. had on the scaffold put into the hands of 

Lauzun now manneuvred to obtain the refusal of 
the command of the proposed expedition to Ireland, 
which it seems their Britannic Majesties had promised 
him. He hadmade himself hateful to Louvois, Louis's 
Minister for War, who had proposed his own son as 
general commanding ; and James's impolitic support 
of Lauzun's claims probably had something to do 
with Louvois' unwillingness to give him the assistance 
he so sorely needed- At the last moment Lauzun 
refused to go to Ireland, unless Louis would confer a 
dukedom upon him ; and even this did not open 
James's eyes to the arrogant incompetence of this 
vain little bantam, whom Berwick graphically describes 
as a kind of licensed jester, turning everything into 
ridicule, but managing to worm his way into every- 
body's confidence. " He loved high play, and played 
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most like a gentleman," and was better fitted for the 
intrigues of a Court than for hard campaigning. 
Finally he received his dukedom through the in- 
fluence of the Queen of England, and consented to 
eiipatriate himself. 

For the present, after some hesitation, James was 
graciously refused an army ; but the Brest Fleet was 
placed at his disposition, with arms and ammunition 
for 10,000 men, and 500,000 crowns in gold (about 
^112,000). He took with him also about 400 
officers and gunners, to aid in organising the Irish 
army. De Rosen, a hot-tempered Livonian, had the 
chief command, with De Maumont as lieutenant- 
general, De Pnsignan and Lery as major-generals, 
Boisseleau as adjutant-general, and L'Estrade as 
quarter-master-general of cavalry. 

Louis seems to have had some personal regard for 
James, and compassion for hts misfortunes, and 
always treated him with the ceremonious respect due 
to his rank. On February 15th James paid his fare- 
well visit at Versailles, and was most graciously 
received by Louis. There was, however, a certain 
polite irony in his reported words : " I hope that we 
are about to part, never to meet again in this world. 
That is the best wish I can form for you. But if any 
evil chance should force you to return, be assured 
that you will find me to the last such as you have 
found me hitherto." When, on Louis's return visit to 
Sl Germain, they were actually parting, the Grand 
Monarque presented James with his own cuirass : 
"as Achilles lent his Vulcanian panopoly to 
Patroclus," said the court wits. 

The Duke of Berwick and Sarsfield accompanied 
James to Ireland. Count d'AvauK went also, as Louis's 
" " 'to watch over James in the interests of 
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France. Lord Melfort, James's old Secretary of State, 
who had recently become a Catholic, came over 
about the same time, ancl was at first James's most 
trusted counsellor. Before embarking at Brest, 
d'Avaux wrote confidentially to Louis, complaining of 
James's propensity to blab the most important secrets 
on the most inopportune occasions. As Macaulay 
picturesquely expresses it : — 

" The very foremast men of the St. Michael (the ship 
in wliicli he suilcd) had already heard him Bay things 
whicli ought to Ihave been resMred for the eare of his 
(Mjnfidential advisers." 

Tbey landed at KJnKile on March 17th (St. 
Patrick's Day) says the Duke of Berwick, on March 
1 2th, according to other contemporary authorities. 

In Kinsale James was enthusiastically received by 
the Catholics, and even the Protestants expressed a 
timid allegiance, graciously accepted. In a day or 
two he entered Cork, where he was received by 
McCarthy. Thither Tyrconnell came from Dublin 
to meet him, and was created a duke. Thence, by 
bad roads, he made a slow but triumphal progress 
to Dublin. 

" All along on the road the countiy came to meet hia 
majesty with staunch loyalty, profound respect, 
and tender lov^ as if he had be«n an angel from 
heaven. All degrees of people, of both seies, were of 
the number, old and young ; orations of welcome being 
made unto him at the entrance of each con- 
siderable town, and the young rural maids weaving 
of dances before him as he travelled. In a word, from 
Kinaale to Dublin the way was like a great fair, such 
crowds poured forth from their habitations to wait upon 



I Majestj-, eo tliat Tie could not Itut tnko comfort 
midst hia miafortuiLes at tlie sight of sucli exceesive 
Helity and tendemesa tor hia person in hia Catholic 
fteople of IrelaJid." 

In many places the long frieze coats of the 
■■peasantry were laid in the mire for his horses' feet to 
■ trample as they passed. In some the ladies insisted 
Ion kissing him, but were, after one or two salutations 
K'liad been accepted, most ungallantly repulsed by his 
^Britannic Majesty, who bade his escort keep them all 
a distance. 

He entered Dublin on Palm Sunday, March a4th, 

IS welcomed with all the magnificence the capita! 

20u!d afford. The streets were gravelled with sea- 

■Bhingle, and strewn with flowers and green branches. 

•Tapestries and rich stuffs were hung from the balconies. 

Tells rang, cannon pealed. There were processions, 

joth civil and religious; and bands of Irish harps and 

l^pipes, " on stages erected in the streets, bar- 

jnoniously played," making a joyful noise with loyal 

Ibusic. As the king approached the Castle, the Lord 

qjuty bearing before him the Sword of State, he was 

iet by four bishops with a great cross, and the Host 

iomeundera canopy. He paused devoutly before it, 

' iking a genuflexion, and was then conducted to the 

lapel Royal, where a Te Deum was sung. 
. The next day be held a Council, and summoned a 
^liament to meet in Dublin on the 7th of May. 
i It has been said that " in the multitude of coun- 
s there is safety." In James's case the multitude 
phis counsellors, next to his own ineptitude, was his 
atest danger. Among those who now surrounded 
1, there was probably scarcely one who did not re- 
I his sacred person as a puppet which he desired 
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to manage dexterously for his own benefit, or that of 
his party. 

There were two great parties frankly opposed : those 
who desired to make use of James for the sake of 
Ireland, and those who desired to make use of Ireland 
for the sake of James. These were, the old Irish 
party who desired to drive out the English settlers, 
and the English party who regarded Ireland as a pro- 
vince of England, and feared to interfere too much with 
the English garrison, even though they were heretics. 
Of the Irish party, Sarsfield was the noblest re- 
presentative ; while James himself, at the head of 
the English party, despised the Irish, even as tools, 
and always regarded himself as King of England. 
In this he was encouraged by Melfort, who, being a 
Scotchman, desired that the king's restoration should 
come about by means of his own countrymen. 

Besides these two parties there was a third, that of 
D'Avaux and the French, who, whatever happened, 
desired to increase the power of Louis in Europe, and 
to humble William. D'Avaux looked upon James as 
a mere chess-board king. He hoped nothing from 
the English Jacobites, and played for the establishment 
of a Catholic Ireland, separated from England, and 
protected hy France. These views were shared by 
Louvois, who wrote to him -. — 

" We must forget that he (Jamea) was once King of 
England and Scotland, and think only of what may 
benefit Ireland and improve the means of subsistance 

This was also at that time the policy of Tyr 
connell, of whom D'Avaux wrote i — 

" If he were boni a Frenchman, he could not be more 
Kealoua for the interests of France," 
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Of Melfort he said ;— 






a good French- 
nil couiitrT-" 



Tyrconnell was really an opportunist, wilh a vision 
t his own estates and his personal aggrandisement 
a the background of his policy, 
Melfort's desire was that James should leave half 
■ his army before Derry, while he should in person go 
|-over to Scotland with the other half, and thence make 
a descent upon the north of England. The author of 
CtgAi to the Blind regrets that the king's delay in 
"the expugnation of Derry" caused the abandon- 
ment of this Scotch project. 

The Duke of Berwick had been ordered to join 
^chard Hamilton in the north. They occupied 
iileraine, and attacked and routed the enemy at 
;!3adybridge, although they had to pass the river, the 
planks, the Horse swimming, in a place 
jrhere there was no ford, in the face of a superior 
De Rosen soon coming up, also crossed the 
Snver, and drove the Protestants into Derry. Lundy, 
i Governor, was in command here, and is accused 
bf having set the example of flight. 

The king and D'Avaux, who had come from Dublin, 
ramping through horrible roads in a tempest of Pro- 
istant rain, now joined De Rosen and advanced upon 
terry. The garrison, instigated by Lundy, were already 
D treaty with Hamilton for surrender on honourable 
conditions, Hamilton, during the negotiations, agreeing 
& remain with his army at Johnstown, four miles from 
)erry. De Rosen disregarded this condition, and 
nid the king he had only to show himself in force 
pfore the town, summon it, and it would surrender, 
i advice appealed to James's sense of his royal 
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dignity, and he accordingly made his appearance with 
drums beating and colours flying, but was received 
with, cries of "No surrender!" and his advance 
being taken as a breach of faith, a shot was fired 
from the walls, which killed an officer of his staff. 
He retreated to Johnstown, deeply grieved by the in- 
gratitude of his Protestant subjects, whom he per- 
suaded himself he had come to the North to pro- 
tect ; and soon afterwards returned to Dubhn to 
raise fresh troops, taking with him De Rosen, and 
leaving Maumont, Hamilton, Pusignan, and Berwick to 
conduct the siege. 

It is unnecessary to tell again the often-told story of 
the Siege of Derry, and the gallant defence made by 
the besieged, as Saisfield does not seem to have been 
there. It lasted from April 20th to July 31st, 1689, and 
kept the greater part of James's army engaged during 
that time. Within a few days Maumont and Pusignan 
were killed in skirmishes before the walls. This 
evoked an angry remonstrance from Ijouvois to 
D'Avaux : — 

" The bad conduct of affairs before Londonderry haa 
cost the lives of M. de Maumont, and M. de PuHignon. 
B-'tB Brittanio Majesty must not think we can supply 
him with genend officers to be killed like common 
Boldiera. Such people are rare in all countries, and 
should be taken care of." 

Other skirmishes followed, and on June 4th a 
general assault was made, and gallantly repulsed by 
the besieged- After this De Rosen resumed the com- 
mand, and endeavoured to starve out the garrison, who 
were reduced to great extremities, when on July 30th 
the boom was burst by the " Mountjoy," the town 
relieved, and the besieging army drawn off, 
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I In Dublin James had met his Parliament, the pro- 
dings of which have been described and defended 
y Davis in his "Patriot Parliament," republished in 
^e present series; and, therefore, need not be further 
[taoticed here. 

Sarsfield sat in this Parliament as one of the mem- 

I'Ws for the County of Dublin, but cannot have done 

much as a legislator, as he was soon sent with a body 

B'df goo Life Guards to patrol the country about Lough 

r.pme. On June ist Narcissus Luttrell writes : — 

"A great body of Protoatants were gott together at 
B TinniHlcill pTi and Balljsliannun, and had defeated a de- 
T taehment under the command of Colonel Sarsfield." 

This defeat cannot have been very serious, as on 
yiine loth Harris mentions that Sarsfield had marched 
besiege Ballyshannon viith a force of 500 or 600 
:n. It does not appear that he was successful in 
is attempt, as shortly afterwards reinforcements and 
e thrown into this important place from the 

k The Jacobite attack was now concentrated upon 
Ennisldllen, which was to be attacked simultaneously 
y McCarthy (now Lord Mountcashel), from Dublin ; 
y the Duke of Berwick from the main body under 
te Rosen; and by Sarsfield from the Connaught side. 
Hie operations were mismanaged, and the bold Ennis- 
ore than held their own. The Duke of 
irick was successful in some skirmishes, repulsing 
k force sent out from Enniskillen with considerable 
; but was recalled by De Rosen before he could 
Beet a junction with Mountcashel. Sarsfield, left 
mt reinforcements for which he had asked, had 
n defeated, as we have seen, and Mountcashel hitn- 
f Eared even worse. 



i 
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Colonel Berry was sent from Enniskillen to raise the 
siege of Crom Castle, which Mountcashel was attack- 
ing, and met the advanced-guard of the Irish under 
Anthony Hamilton, whom he defeated at Lisnaskea. 
But, hearing that the main body under Mountcashel 
was advancing, he sent for reinforcements. Colonel 
Wolseley having come to his support, but having no 
provisions, a council of war was held, and it was put 
to the soldiers whether they would fight on empty 
stomachs or go back to Enniskillen. They answered 
with loud cheers, and vowed they would never turn 
their backs on the enemy. Thereupon their leaders 
formed them in order of battle, and advanced with the 
war-cry of "No Popery!" Mountcashel retreated, 
burnt Newtown-Butler, and took up a strong position 
behind it. But, being vigorously attacked by the Ennis- 
killeners, his cavalry and dragoons took to Right, and 
the Foot, left unsupported, were soon completely 
routed and pursued with pitiless slaughter to the 
shores of Lough Erne, where many were shot in 
the water or drowned. The Enniskilleners are said 
to have been enraged by the cruelties practised by 
Lord Galmoy, and thus avenged them. Mountcashel, 
endeavouring to rally his men, was dangerously 
wounded, and carried prisoner to Enniskillen, whence 
he escaped by bribing his guards, and went over to 
France, 

The raising of the Siege of Derry, and the crushing 
defeat at Newtown-Butler, gave the death-blow to 
James's hopes of mastering the sturdy rebels of Ulster. 
The death of Dundee at Killiecrankie, and the victory 
of the Cameronians at Dunkeld put an end to his 
chances in Scotland. His invasion of England was 
made impracticable, and he was himself invaded in 
Ireland. On the lath of August, 1689, the Duke of 
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Schomberg sailed from Highlake with some 20,000 
men, entering Belfast Lough on August 13th. 

Thus, in a few months, James's affairs, which looked 
promising on his arrival, had seriously changed for the 
worse. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF SCUOMBERG. — THE FRIHCE OF 

ORANGE TAKES THE FIELD. SARSFIELD'S FIRST 

IMPORTANT COMMAND. 



HE reverses in Ulster and in 
Scotland disheartened 
James J they did not dis- 
hearten the Irish People. 
The news that Schoraberg 
had invaded Ireland aroused 
all the patriotism of the 
country. Tyrconnell again 
worked splendidly in raising troops ; the priests of the 
persecuted Catholic Church called upon their flocks to 
strike a last blow for their liberties and their religion, 
and the call was responded to with the utmost enthu- 
siasm. All the manhood of Ireland was ready to 
enlist, if only arms, not to be had in sufficient num- 
bers, could be obtained. If not, they were eager to 
do their best with scythes, pitchforks, and the native 
pike, the weapon consecrated in Shelley's verse as — 




Of those who war 1 
Fur natural rights 



" the instnlment 

at on their native ground 
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The Ireland for which two rival kings were about to 
contend was now, after nearly half a century of peace, 
singularly prosperous. Contemporary writers on both 
sides are unanimous as to this. It was " a land worth 
fighting for," as William said, when he was approach- 
ing the Boyne Water — a land abounding in rich corn- 
fields, wheat, and other kinds of grain ; ahounding, 
too, in flocks and herds, mountain sheep, and hardy 
Irish cows, ranging the riverside inches, or the upland 
pastures, in thousands ; a land, also, of good horses, 
from the great horse of the trooper to the small hut 
enduring little Irish "garron," whose praises Ginkel 
sings in his letters. It was a land capable of support- 
ing the appalling ravages of this three years' war, in 
which the destruction of property was unprecedented 
even in Ireland. Never was such reckless waste. 
When a Rapparee wanted a new pair of brogues, he 
killed the first cow he came across, wrapping his feet 
in strips of her fresh hide, and leaving the carcase to 
rot- This was a type of what went on perpetually — 
waste, wanton waste, in great things and in small. Yet 
a general famine did not occur. 

The nominal strength of James's new array was 
enormous. The gaps which a year of ill-conducted 
struggle had made in the ranks were fiOed over and 
over again. The small bodies of cavalry under 
Hamilton, Sarsfield, Lord Galmoy, and other captains, 
were well-mounted and tolerably well-appointed, and 
formed the flower of the army. The dragoons were 
inferior, yet still serviceable; but the infantry were 
little better than half-armed and half-drilled Rapparees, 
living as best they could on plunder; useful for guerilla 
warfare, but not always to be depended on in the field 
against regular troops. They were stalwart, brave, 
Ml of enthusiasm; and under a leader like Sarsfield, 
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whom they loved and trusted, capable of doing all 
that men in their circumstances could do. And now 
they were full of hope that Schomberg might be driven 
out of the country before William himself arrived. 

Schomberg, meanwhile, attacked Carrickfergus, the 
governor of which, Charles MacCarthy Mor, capitu- 
lated after a week's vigorous siege, the garrison being 
allowed to march out with drums beating, colours flying, 
lighted matches, and " ball in mouth," to join the 
Duke of Berwick at Newry. In spite of this warlike 
show, they narrowly escaped massacre by the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of the dislrict, and had to be pro- 
tected by the victorious army. Schomberg himself, 
who "sate an horse the best of any man," active still, 
though about eighty years of age, rode up and down, 
pistol in hand, threatening to shoot any one who 
offered them violence. Story tells how the Irish of 
the town were maltreated by the " Irish Scots," the 
women stripped, and their arms forced from the 
men : — 

" The poor Irish were forced to fly to the eoldiera for 
protection, else the country people would certainly have 
used them severely ; bo angry were they one at unother, 
tho' all live in a country." 

Of the governor he says : — 

" The articles were scarce agreed to, till Mackarty 
Moor was in the Duke's Kitoiien in the Camp, which 
the Duke Hmiled at, and did not invite him to dinner, 
saying : If he had staid like a Soldier with his Men, 
he would have sent to him ; hut if he would go and eat 
with Servants in a Kitchen, let him be doing.'' 

Schomberg then advanced to Ixiughbrickland, where 
he was joined by the Enniskilliner?, raising the army 
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I to about 20,000 men. Thencehe went on to Carling- 
I ford, which he found deserted and burnt, Newry was 
I still held by the Duke of Berwick with a small force. 

He made a show of defending it with new works, but 
' on Schomberg's approach, burned it and retired to 
, Drogheda,where James, with the main body, had hoisted 

his standard on the castle. 
While James was in Dublin, Dr. King (afterwards 

■ Archbishop), was confined in the castle, where he 
: kept a diary, in which he complains of rude treatment 

by his gaoler, whose exorbitant fees he would not pay ; 
and also of insults to the Protestants of Dublin. He 
was, however, allowed to preach every Sunday, a 
wonderful leniency for " Popish bigots." 

On August z6th, 1689, he writes : — 

" The king went oway about 11 of the clock ; liis 

■ guards appeared to ua to be very ill-moimted." 

James, with little money and scant credit, had been 
obliged to issue brass tokens for currency, and on 
August 28th, King says : — " Brass raonie was 3 shillings ( 
in the pound for exchange." Later, in June, 1690, 
the guinea fetched ^3 los., £4, and at last £$ in 
this coinage. From its first minting to the Battle of J 
the Boyne, from a million to a million and a half was 
issued. 

Brass itself grew scarce. On September agth, King j 
has the significant entry :— 

" The great gun which laj in the Oaatle yard was 
tokeD away in order to be melted and coined." 

James, as a gentle hint to the Most Christian King, 
of his pecuniary difficulties, wrote to him respecting 
this dearth of brass. Louis very courteously sent him 
a couple of damaged guns in reply. 
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In the Memoirs we are told that the king was all 
for fighting Schomberg : — 

" He was resolved not tt 
Ireland, but to have one bio? 

De Rosen and the French officers are accused of 
having advised him to abandon Dublin and retreat to 
the Shannon. D'Avaux and Tyrconnell supported 
him in his resolution that ;— 



Accordingly he went boldly to meet Schomberg, 
who entrenched himself at Dundalk, and waited on 
events. De Rosen occupied Ardee, "Schomberg 
wants something," he surmised. This was true ; that 
cautious veteran was without his guns, not yet landed 
at Carlingford. The Jacobite army advanced to 
AfTan Bridge, on the Fane river, about three miles 
from Dundalk, cutting off a portion of Schomberg's 
foraging ground. An ineffectual attempt was made to 
occupy the pass of Newry, and take him in the rear, 
but the detachment sent was too weak, and was 
promptly driven back by the enemy's cavalry. 

About this time a conspiracy among some Catholic 
refugees, who had crept in among the Huguenots, with 
the object of betraying the weak point of the camp 
to James, was discovered. It was oi^anised by Du 
Plessis, a French officer ; but some of his accomplices, 
being suspected, were searched, and letters to D'Avaux 
found upon them. Du Plessis was arrested, confessed, 
and was hanged with five others; and about 250 
Catholics were disarmed and sent prisoners to England. 

James now made a reconnaissance in force, but 
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could not tempt Schomberg from his lines. " Let 
them alone, we will see what they will do," he said, 
when pressed by his officers to attack the Jacobite 
army. De Rosen advised James to storm the en- 
trenchments ; but when it came to the point, the 
king feared to hazard an engagement, and drew off 
his army to Ardee, where he remained idle for some 
weeks. It may be that with such troops as he had, 
his caution was not unwise, but he might have done 
more to annoy Schomberg, and force him to quit his 
camp, than he did. Had De Rosen's advice been 
taken, the attack might possibly have been successful, 
if made at night upon Schomberg's right flank, while 
a feint was made in front, as his army was badly dis- 
ciplined, and was already suffering much ftora malarious 
fever. But this would have been a difficult operation, 
requiring a combination of skill and audacity, and 
failure would have been fatal. De Rosen, " subject 
to passion, even to a degree of madness," as Berwick 
says, enraged by the king's want of spirit, threw up 
his command and went back to France in the spring 
of 1690. D'Avaux also was recalled. He had offended 
James by constantly volunteering advice. It is much 
to James's credit that he rejected with indignation 
one abominable suggestion of the unscrupulous French 
ambassador, who proposed a general massacre of the 
Protestant population — an Irish St. Bartholomew, in 
fact. 

During the month of September, Schomberg oc- 
cupied himself in further fortifying his camp and dis- 
ciplining his army, especially in the use of their 
firelocks, and in sending out parties of the Enniskil- 
liners as skirmishers. Their "little Cromwell," 
Colonel Lloyd, who had defeated Sarsfield on his way 
from Sligo in July, now in September came over the 



Curlew Mountains from Sligo, and falling on a de- 
tachment of the Connaught Militia sent by Sarsfield 
under Colonels CKeliy, Dillon, and Burke, to join 
the king's army, completely routed them, O'Kelly 
(author of Macariae Excidium), favoured by a fog, 
escaped with the cavalry; but many prisoners were 
taken, and O'Kelly's papers and a boo^ of cattle fell 
into the hands of the Enniskilliners. 

" Schomberg," says Harris, " was bo pleased with the 
nowB, that he ordered extraordinary rejoicinga in the 
camp bj firing all the canon, planted around it, which 
was also done from the ships of war lying in the bay of 
Carlingford." The Irish at first thought a new army 
had landed ; " but when they undeietood the occasion, 
they put the best countenance they could an the matter 
by not appearing much concerned at the loss.'' 

Sarsfield, hitherto only entrusted with small bodies 
of men, was now given his first important command. 
He was sent into Connaught, with a strong detach- 
ment, to check the successes of the enemy there. 
James, from his own intellectual pinnacle, regarded 
him as "a brave fellow, but very scantilly supplied 
with brains." D'Avaux had a much higher opinion 
of him. 

" Sarsfield," he writes to Louvois, October 2l8t, 1689, 
" is not a man of the birth of my Lord Galloway (Gal- 
moy f) nor of Makarty (Mountcoshel), hut he is a mou 
distinguished by hia merit, who has more influence in 
this kingdom than any man I know. He has valour, 
hut above flU, honour and probity which is proof 
against any asaault. I had all the trouble in the world 
to get him made a brigadier, although my Lord Tyrcon- 
nell strongly opposed this, saying he was a very brave man, 
hut that he had no head. Nevertheless, my Lord Tyr- 
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connelt sent liim into the province of Omnaughfc with 
a handful of men ; he raised 2,000 more on his own 
credit, and with these troopa he preserved the whole 
proviace for the king." 

With five regiments, Sarsfield marched into Con- 
. naught. The garrison of Jamestown fled at his ap- 
proach to Sligo ; and Sarsfield, making a forced march, 
appeared before that town the same night. Colonel 
Russell retired with the horse to Ballyshannon, ad- 
vising Ltoyd, who commanded the Enniskillen Foot, 
and St, Sauveur, with his French grenadiers, to follow. 
They, however, determined to hold the two forts ; but 
Lloyd, not having provisions, managed to escape in 
the night, leaving St. Sauveur, who, after burning a 
wooden machine called a " sow," under cover of which 
Sarsfield's men were advancing to the walls, made a 
gallant sally, but, finding the Irish too strong for them, 
capitulated, and was allowed to march out. Sarsfield 
stood on a bridge over which they had to pass, offer- 
ing five guineas to any man who would serve King 
James. Tliey all scornfully refused "to fight for 
Fapishes," except one, who took the guineas, but 
salved his conscience by deserting. After this, Sars- 
field garrisoned Galway, and by his unwearied vigi- 
lance in Connaught "preserved the province for his 
Majesty," 

As the season advanced, Schomberg's camp became 
wholesome swamp^ — flooded by the autumn rains. 
A pestilence had broken out, which raged like the 
sword of the angel that smote Sennacherib, as Sir 
Richard Nagle expresses it, in a pamphlet meant to 
be circulated among Schomberg's men. Soon some 
a were dead, and still the plague went on. 
The troops, in spite of their general's increasing exer- 
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tions, became demoralized by inaction, and fell into 
reckless despair, which took the form of ghastly revelry. 
Tliey made seats of the corpses of their dead com- 
rades, sang ribald songs, and drank " healths to the 
devil ! " — grumbling when the patrols came to carry 
the dead to burial, because they were then forced to 
sit on the damp ground. 

On October 12th, Schomberg writes to William to 
excuse his inactivity ; 

"If your Majestj were well informed of the state of 
our Army and that of our enemy, the nature of the 
Country and the Situation of the two camps, I do not 
believe you would wiaii me to risk an attack. If we did 
not succeed, your Majesty's Army would be without re- 
source. I make use of the time ; for I do not believe, 
if it was once put in disorder, that it could be re-eetab- 
lished." 

James's army suffered also, though not to anything 
like the same extent ; and, at last, without striking a 
blow, they decamped, the king returning to Dublin, 
Schomberg lost altogether 6,000 men before he went 
into winter quarters, and 2,000 to 3,000 more subse- 
quently. If he had been attacked when forced to 
move with his demoralized army, encumbered with 
waggon-loads of sick, he might have sustained a severe 
defeat. He was suffered to decamp unmolested, and 
was soon hard at work reorganizing his army, who 
were billeted upon the inhabitants about Belfast. 
James, meanwhilL', amused himself in Dublin with 
disgraceful amours, leaving his army to take care of 
itself. 

" There were two frightfully ugly creatures," Bays tlie 
Duchess of Orleans, "with whom he was on the most 
intimate terms." 
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They were no doubt taken "as a penance," as 
Charles said of his former mistresses. 

In December, William had determined to conduct 
the war in person, and urged on his preparations with 
his usual vigour. Early in March, Schomberg was re- 
inforced by a body of 7,000 Danes, and new regiments 
were being raised in Scotland, Cheshire, Lancashire, 
and Cumberland. 

Rowland Davies (chaplain in Lord Cavendish's 
English regiment of Horse) writes in his diary, April 
and: — 

" Xhe Danes are almost all in Ireland, which so dia- 
heartened the Irish that King James issued a proclanta- 
tion that no man should report they were landed on 
pain of death.'' 

The proclamation seems apocryphal, but the Danes 
were still a bugbear in the Irish imagination. 
I, On the 14th March, 1690, Lauzun, having ob- 
tained his dukedom, landed at KinsaJe with 7,290 
French troops sent by Louis. Louvois still strongly 
objected to giving Lauzun the command, but James 
and his queen would hear of no one else. Louvois's 
last instructions to him were : — 

" Do not, for God's sake, suffer youiBelf to bo hurried 
away by your desire of figliting. Put all your glory in 
tiring the English out ; and, above all things, maintain 
strict discipline." 

Lauzun certainly heroically repressed whatever 
"desire of fighting" he may have had. 

For these French troops, James was to send Louis 
e 4,000 to 5,000 picked men of the Irish. He 
ally sent 4,898 men and 259 officers. Marshall 
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d'Estr&s, who saw this nucleus of the famous Irish 
Brigade on their arrival at Brest,thus describes them :— 

" Badly shod, badly clad, nothing in the shape of 
uniform in their clothes, except that they are all 
vilainously apporelled." 

But uniforms were then a recent innovation, even 
in the armies of the Grand Monarque. 

These troops were to be placed under the command 
of Lord Moimtcashe!, then under arrest in Paris for an 
alleged hreach of parole at Enniskillen, of which he 
was subsequently acquitted. In the letter before 
quoted, D'Avaux further tells Louvois he was most 
anxious to obtain Sarsfield's services for Louis. But 
James had now begun to suspect that he was not alto- 
gether worthless. 

" I asked the King of England,'' saya D'Avaux, "for 
a man named Sarsfield for one of the colonela, to go into 
France and command the corps. The king was bo 
pleased (with his services in Connaught) that when I 
asked for Sarafield he told me that I wanted bo take ail 
his officers, that he would not give him to me, and that 
I was unrexfionahle, and walked three times round the 
room in great anger. I bore all this meekly ; and 
meanwhile I had a notion of my own, a very good one, 
as to Sara£eld ; I obtained a promise from him that he 
would not go to France eicept fco command this ootpa 
under the orders of Makarty ; so that if Makarty got 
out of prison ho should still have the chief command, 
with Sarafield under him, while, if he remained a 
prisoner, Sarsfield sliould have the aole com- 
mand. . . . Sarafield will, I believe, be ertremely use- 
ful, as he is a man who will always be at the head of 
his troops, and wiQ take great care of them. If Makarty 
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should not get out of prison, you will la any case have 
in S&refield a, good cominander, whom other firat-class 
colonels will obey well, which they will not do with 
another." 

In the same letter D'Avaux says that Tyrconnell, 
fearing that the intrigues of Lauzon will ruin Ireland, 
has tendered his resignation. If he resigns, the majority 
of the Irish will join Schomberg. D'Avaux has per- 
suaded him to reconsider the matter. 

The fleet which brought Lauiun and the French 
troops took the Irish Brigade to France, and with them 
went De Rosen, and D'Avaux. 

Ijiuzun, on arriving at Kinsale, found no prepara- 
tions to receive him, no sheds for his stores, no trans- 
port horses, no carriages, no waggons ; owing to Ixird 
Dover's mismanagement, it was said. He had to 
march by bad roads, through a desolated country, to 
Dublin. There the men were quartered on the Pro- 
testants, their pay being threepence a day, three times 
the nominal pay of the Irish. LauBun had quarters 
in Dublin Castle. His salary as Commander-in-Chief 
was fixed at j^io,ooo a year, the same as that of the 
Lord Deputy. It was to be paid, not in base coin, but 
in good French gold. Finding, however, the treasury 
nearly exhausted, he generously refused to draw it. 
He gave Louvois a terrible account of the mismanage- 
ment of James's affairs in Ireland. 

The first important event of the campaign of i6go 
was the taking of Charlemont Castle on the Black- 
water, on the north-eastern border of Armagh. This 
castle had been built in i6oz by the Lord Deputy 
Mountjoy to keep the Earl of Tyrone, who had a strong 
fort at Dungannon, in order. It stood in a well-chosen 
position, in a narrow angle at the confluence of the 
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Callan and Blackwater, was well defended by bogs oo 
the east and south, and by the Blackwater, 36 ft, wide 
and 16 ft. deep, on the north and west. It had a double 
rampart, in front of a massive wall, with flanking-towers 
and bastions. It was held for James by a tough old 
soldier, Teague O'Regan. 

Schomberg, well supplied from the sea, was able to 
take the field before the Irish, whose commissariat was 
in a bad way. He had sent Caillemote and Cambon, 
with two regiments of Huguenots, to invest it, and 
the garrison were soon reduced to extremities, Melfort 
having sent them no supplies. On May 2nd James 
sent Colonel MacMahon, with 500 men and a scanty 
supply of ammunition and provisions, to relieve it 
Schomberg gave orders that they should be allowed to 
pass in with a slight show of resistance ; but when, 
provisions being exhausted, they attempted to cut their 
way out again, they were repeatedly repulsed. O'Regan, 
enraged at this, swore that " if they could not make 
their way, they should have no entertainment within." 
They had to remain outside the castle, in tents on 
the counterscarp ! 

Teague was now summoned to surrender, but roared 
a high defiance to Schomberg's messenger. " Tell 
your master," said he, " that he's an old knave, and 
by St. Patrick he shall not have the place." 

Schomberg replied that " Teague should have 
greater cause for anger before long," sent for reinforce- 
ments, and soon starved out the garrison of 800 men. 

On May 3rd they capitulated, and were allowed to 
march out with arms and baggage, women and 
children. 

" Old Teague, the Governor," says Story, " was 
mounted upon an old horse, and he very lamo with the 
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scratches, Bpavin, ring-bones, and other inflnnitjes ; but 
withal BO vicdous that he would fall a-kiclung and equeel- 
ing if anybody came near him. league himself had a 
great bunch upon his back, a plain red coat, on old 
weather-beaten <fftg hanging down at full length, a little 
narrow white beaver oocked up, a yellow cravnt-Htring, 
bat that all one side, his boots with a thousand wrinkles 
in them ; and though it was a very hot day, yet he had 
a great muff hanging abnut him, and to crown all, he 
was almost tipsy with brandy. . . . The Duke, seeing 
BO many women and children, ask'd the EEASOif 

1 KUMDER nj THE GaREISOS, WHICH, 
Em FBOVISIONS I Ho Mas 

answered that the Irisli webb NATiJaAi.i.T vert hospit- 

AIILE, AND THAT THET AI,L FARED A1:IKB, but that the 

greatest reason was that the souldibhs wo-dld not stay 
IN THE Garrison without their wives and mibtbksses. 
The Duke replied that there was more love than policy 
in it." 

William, meanwhile, had been delayed in England 
by a Jacobite conspiracy, of which Lord Preston was 
the head. Lord Dartmouth also, who had given up 
the fleet to William, was now said to be plotting to 
destroy the English ships and arsenals, and was sent 
to the Tower. 

On June 14th, 1690, having settled his affairs in 
England, Williaro landed at Carrickfergus, where he 
was soon in command of an army of at least 36,000 
men — English, Dutch, Danes, French, Branden- 
burghers, Scotch Presbyterians, and Irish Protestants, 
most of them veteran troops. Story says ; — 

■' The Army was in all respects as well provided as 
any kingdom in the world had one, for the number of 
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At Loughbrickland the energetic Dutchman reviewed 
his troops ill full muster. It was a dry day, with a 
high wind which filled men's eyes and mouths with 
dust. 

Story thought r— " This might be uneasie to o king. But 
He (Story, in apeaking of William, afTacts the capital H) 
waa no Booner come than He was in amongat the throng 
of them, and observed every regiment very critically ; this 
pleased the soldiers mightily, and every one waa ready to 
give what demonstrations it was possible, both of his cour- 
age and duty." 

William usually slept in the camp, in a portable 
wooden hut. 

The first skirmish was won by the Irish, who took 
a Captain Farlow and " ten men " in an ambush, says 
Davies. He was sent to Dublin Castle, where, after 
the Battle of the Boyne, he did William good service. 

James now began a hasty and ill-managed retreat, 
abandoning pass after pass, and his advanced post at 
Newry, burning Dundalk, and retiring to Drogheda, 
closely pursued by William, whose fleet sailed along the 
coast as the army advanced. On June 27th William 
inarched from Newry through the abandoned pass of 
Moira, " where," says Davies, " the enemy, if they had 
anyspirit.mighteasilybavestoppedusforatime." About 
ten o'clock that day he encamped at Dundalk, near 
Schomberg's old camp. Next day he pushed on with 
a detachment of dragoons to Ardee, which James had 
just quitted. On the 29th the entire army, decamp- 
ing at two o'clock in tbe morning, came to Ardee. 
William was determined to preserve discipline and re- 
press plundering. But, in spite of frequent hangings, 
this was difficult. An incident related by Story, with- 



" Aa the army were marching through Ardeo, a French 
dier happened to be very sick with drinking water, 
I despairing to hvo, pluckt out liis beads and foil to 
B players; which one of, the Danes seeing, shot the 
fenchman dead and took away his musket without any 
ither ceremony." 

[ On Monday, the 30th of June, William marched 
Ipm Ardee to the Boyne, where he found James at 
nt awaiting him. 

" I am glad to see you, gentlemen," said he, " if you 

Bape now it will be my own fault," 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BATTLE OF THE liOVNE. 

? HEN it was known that 
William was about to in- 
vade Ireland, a Council 
of War, marked by some 
division of opinion, was 
held in Dublin. One pro- 
posal was that James, be- 
ing l^'much inferior in 
strength, should avoid a pitched battle, and, abandon- 
ing the North and Dublin, should retreat beyond the 
Shannon, defend the passes into Connaught, and make 
a last stand at Limerick, until reinforced from France. 
Louis, meanwhile, it was hoped, would sweep the 
Channel with his fleet, destroy William's transports, 
and so keep him imprisoned in Ireland, where he 
might be gradually wearied out by a guerilla warfare. 
Of this policy Harris says :— 

" This scheme would have proved fatal had it takan 
eSecb, and the execution seemed easy and certain." 

The alternative scheme was the defence of Dublin, 
which had no fortifications of any kind, by blocking 
the passes out of Ulster, and thus preventing William's 
advance. James halted between two opinions, and 
carried out neither scheme effectively. 
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Now, at the Boyne, he drifted into an engagement, 
having apparently resolved uoi to fight. In the Journal 
kept in Dublin by a Protestant " Person of Quality " 
we are told : — 

" We know King James's design was to avoid a battel 
ea much as he could, and to hare walked tlie Engliak 
army along the Boyn river, and ao aoroES the countiy 
to Limerick." 

This is confirmed by James's own Memoirs, in 
which he is said to have come to a " resolution of 
avoiding a battle all he could." When he came to the 
Boyne, 

" Finding that position an indifferent good one (and, 
indeed, the country afforded no better), he set up hie 
rest there, and resolred to expect the enemy, though be 
had not above twenty thousand men, and the others be- 
tween forty and fifty thouaand." 

He hazarded a battle because he was loath to 
abandon Dublin and all Leinster. He seems, how- 
ever, to have despaired of his chances at the Boyne, 
and to have contemplated a retreat upon Dublin, an 
absurd piece of strategy, the place not being tenable. 

" On Sunday," (June 29th), aajs tie Person of Quality, 

" the Irish came to this side the Boyne ; and King 

James, as it should seem, diBtnisting the issue, Sir 

I Pat Tiant, First Commissioner of the Bevenue, and 

iuother gentleman, were ordered to go from hence on 
llonday morning to Woterford, to prepare shipB." 
I He was thus already preparing for his flight to France. 
IAs William approached the Boyne, he saw, from a 
■Q at some distance from the northern or Louth bank, 
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the whole extent of James's encampmenl: on the 
of Donore, at the Meath side of the river. His army 
mustered, at most, twenty-six thousand men, William 
outnumbering him, even by Story's computation, by 
some ten thousand. Other authorities make the 
superiority still greater, giving him an army of forty- 
five to fifty thousand men. 

James's position was not ill-chosen. The main 
direction of the Boyne in its course from Slane to 
Drogheda, about eight miles as the crow flies, is from 
west to east ; but around the Hill of Donore it bends 
abruptety to the north, and then, making a semi- 
circular curve, turns again to the south-east and runs 
straight to Drogheda. On the tongue of land between 
Donore and the curving river lies the battle-field. The 
Hill of Donore, more or less steep on its western slope, 
sinks away on the north in gradual undulations to the 
Boyne. On the low ground, close to the water's edge, 
a little below the present bridge, which spans the river 
near the obelisk, stood the little village of Oldbridge, 
of which there are now few traces. Here the river is 
easily fordable at low-water, the tide coming up a little 
further than the shallows below the bridge, which was 
not then built. At Rosnaree, between Oldbridge and 
Slane, but nearer to Slane, there was a ford where 
cavalry could cross, and at Slane there was then, as 
now, a bridge. 

Between Rosnaree and Oldbridge the river curves 
roimd a great plain, in which lie the ancient tumuli, 
known as Knowth, New Grange, and Dowth, which 
tradition hallows as the burial places of the Kings of 
the Tuath De Danann, conquered by the invading 
sons of Milith. Many centiiries looked down on 
William's fight for Ireland, as they did on Napoleon's 
for Egypt, 
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James's wretched little train of artillery, twelve small 
pieces belonging to the French, divided into two bat- 
teries, and placed, the one on a rising ground a little 
to the south of Oldbridge, the other opposite to the 
" Yellow Island " commanded the fords. Some slight 
breastworks had been hastily thrown up, one close to 
the river, the other behind the village, to protect Tyr- 
connell's dragoons, who defended Oldbridge. 

William's camp was pitched behind the heights of 
TullyaUen, a hill of considerable extent, and rising 
boldly from the flat land on the Louth side of the 
river. This hill was intersected by two defiles, on 
which the extremities of William's lines rested. On 
his right was a deep goi^e, " King William's Glen," 
through which the road to the bridge now runs, but 
then opening about two hundred yards from the river 
banks,and blocked from view of the enemy's camp. His 
whole army might have been concealed here, screened 
from cannon-shot. On his left was the other narrower 
and shallower ravine. 

By these two defiles the river could be reached in 
a few minutes. In order to understand the events of 
the battle, it must be home m mind that while James's 
movements were distinctly visible from William's posi- 
tion, William was enabled to conceal his from James 
until the moment of attack. 

While his army was coming into camp, William, ac- 
companied by Schomberg, De Solmes, Ormond, Prince 
Geoige of Hesse, and others, rode down to the river, 
to look at the fords by Oldbridge, and discover the 
best place for attempting the passage of the river. 
Having made his observation, he sat down on a 
rising-ground to take some refreshment, and while he 

IS there Tyrconnell, Satsfield, Parker, and some other 

white officers, were seen to ride along the opposite 
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bank, observing the Williamite troops as they marched 
into camp, over the heights behind TuUyallen, 

" Wldlst his Majeaty sat on the grttsB (being about an 
hour)," Baja Story, " there came some of the IriHh with 
long guns and shot at our dragoons, who went down to 
the rirer to drink, and some of outs went down to return 
tha favour ; then a party of about fifty horse advanced 
very slowly and stood upon a plowed field over against 
us for near half an hour. Thia small party brought 
two field pieces amongst them, droping thorn by an 
hedge in the ploVd land, undiscovered ; they did not 
offer to fire them till his Majesty was mounted, and 
tlien, he and the rest riding softly the sarae way back, 
their gunner fires a piece which kiUed us two horses and 
a man, about a hundred yards above where the king was, 
but immediately came a second whioh had almost been a 
fotal one, for it graized upon the bank of the river, 
and in the rising slanted upon the king's right shoulder, 
took out a, piece of his coat, and tore the skin and fleeh, 
and afterwards broke the head of a gentleman's pistol." 

Mr, Coningsby, afterwards one of the Lflrds Justices 
for Ireland, bound up the wound with his handker- 
chief, and William after a while retired to have it pro- 
perly dressed. His torn buff coat was given to 
Colonel Thompson, and is still in the possession of 
his family at Ravensdale. 

When William was struck, he leaned for a moment 
on his horse's neck, and the Irish, thinking he was 
killed, raised " a prodigious shout." The news of his 
death soon reached Paris, and was the occasion of 
illuminations and bonfires. 

The guns came up at three o'clock, William, 
stronger in the numbers, discipline and appointments 
of his men, was immensely stronger in artillery. He 
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had, as against James's twelve six-pounders, 50 guns, 
some heavy, and some mortars. The guns were 
planted on two hillocks near the mouths of the two de- 
files, just opposite the two small Irish batterias. Colonel 
Bellingbam, who attended William as guide, says in his 
Journal : — 

"The cannub fir'd at caate (] point blank) all tlie 
afterooon, and 0111 cannon dismouiited two of the 
enemy's batteriea." 

He apparently means two guns. Story says one gun, 
and tells how the mortars threw their bombs into a 
portion of James's camp near the river, which caused 
the removal of the tents to a position higher up on 
the hill of Donore, The cannonade on both sides 
continued till near nightfall. 

In the evening, June 30th, James held a council of 
war, in which Hamilton, who seems to have been the 
only general who anticipated William's attack on the 
Irish left flank and the Dublin road, by Slane, advised 
James to send eight regiments to defend this impor- 
tant point. James, with his usual stupid obstinacy, 
proposed to send but fifty dragoons. He was thinking 
chiefly of his retreat to Dublin, and detached six of 
his twelve guns to guard his baggage, which was sent 
off early next morning. 

That same evening Schomberg, always cautious, 
endeavoured to dissuade William from attacking the 
Irish in such a strong position, but, as Zigii to the 
Blind expresses it, " he was overruled by the temer- 
ariousness of Orange." He then strongly advised him 
to make the flank attack by Slane foreseen by Hamil- 
ton, and to make it that very night This was too 
good a stroke of generalship to have originated with 
anyone save the king himself. Schomberg was, 
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therefore, judiciously snubbed, and retired to his tent, 
feeling that he had been treated as a superannuated 
veteran whose services were no longer required. When 
the order of battle was sent him he received it with 
indifference, merely saying : " It was the first that ever 
was sent him." 

At midnight William rode by torchlight through all 
his camp, inspecting everything and giving his last 
orders ; a striking figure with plumed hat, flowing wig, 
and long jack-boots, the flare of the torches accentuat- 
ing his emphatic nose ; his sallow face pale from 
fatigue, but his eyes bright and penetrating. He gave 
" Westminster " as his watchword, and ordered his 
men to wear green sprigs in their hats to distinguish 
them from the Irish, who, in compliment to their 
French allies, wore the while cockade. Thus did the 
great Orangeman take seizin of the future Irish colour* 
in this remarkable "wearing of the green." His day's 
work done, having been nineteen hours in the saddle 
he turned in, " with eager expectation of the glorious 
approaching day," as his "Royal Diary "tells us. How 
James felt he has not particularly recorded. 

The fateful day, Tuesday, July ist, was splendid. 

" A joyful day, excessive hot," aajs Bellingliam. 
" The day was very cleWj'' says Story, " as if the sun 
itself had a mind to see what would happen." 

James had so far taken Hamilton's advice as to 
send Sir Neal O'Neale with his regiment of dragoons, 
six squadrons, or some Soo men, to the ford of 
Rosnaree below Slane. It proved to be a miserably 
insufficient force, as William now showed himself a 
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great general by himself planning that flank attack by 
Slane, which Schomberg had so impertinently antici- 
pated. True, he had lost some hours in making this 
movement, but he made it, and this movement decided 
the battle, though not the campaign, as it might have 
done but for Schombei^'s want of tact in dealing with 
his royal master 

Shortly after sunrise the English guns began to 
thunder on the Irish lines, and shortly after sunrise 
William detached his right wing under Portland and 
Overkirk, with Count Meinhari: Schomberg command- 
ing the Horse, and Lieuten ant-General Douglas the 
Scotch and English Foot guards, to pass the river by 
Slane and turn James's left flank. The detachment 
consisted of twenty-four squadrons of Horse and six re- 
giments of Foot, or some 5,000 Horse and 8,000 Foot. 

This movement of the English right wing cannot 
have been perceived from James's camp for some 
time, as they would naturally pass behind a hill now 
in Townley Park demesne, crossing the Mattock River 
at Monk-NewtOD, some distance above its junction 
with the Boyne near Oldbridge. They would not 
come into view until they debouched upon the Boyne. 
The Horse, under Portland and Count Schomberg, 
came down by Knowth and crossed at Rosnaree, the 
Foot, under Douglas, passed by the Bridge of Slane. 
As the Williamite cavalry came down to the ford at 
Rosnaree they were gallantly opposed by O'Neale with 
his 800 dragoons, who held them in check for about 
an hour, until their park of artillery, three small field 
pieces, which probably crossed with the Foot at Slane, 
came up, and O'Neale was mortally wounded. The 
Irish then retreated in the direction of Duleek, pursued 
by the united force of the enemy's Horse and Foot 

Lauzun, seeing that William's right wing had crossed 
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the river and were outflanking him, now did hastily 
what he ought to have done at his leisure before. He 
marched by his left with the whole of his left wing, 
consisting chiefly of the French troops, the best dis- 
ciplined and equipt portion of the army. As they b^an 
their march they were exposed to a heavy fire from 
William's guns, which, Story tells us, " did not dis- 
order ther ranks." 

William, meanwhile, attacking with his right, refused 
his rciain body, commanded bySchomberg, and kept it 
well under cover. He himself directed the fire of his 
batteries, one of which played upon the stone houses 
of the village of Oldbridge and the low breast-works 
near it. To this constant artillery fire the Irish could 
not reply, as now the six small guns, not sent to 
Dublin, were drawn off by Lauzun and accompanied 
the left wing, thus leaving the fords undefended, except 
by the matchlocks of the Irish infantry and dragoons, 
who formed the advanced guard of the main body. 
The right wing, composed of cavalry, was stationed 
about half-way between Oldbridge and Drogheda. 

James, it is evident from his Memoirs, thought that 
William's whole army was about to pass at Slane. 
His one idea, therefore, was to bring up as laige a 
force as possible to meet him there. 

"The king went to the right, to Iiaaten up the troops 
to follow Lauzun, believing the main body of the enemj-'a 
army was foUowing their right." 

He would have drawn away the whole of his own 
main body, left to guard the fords at Oldbridge, if 
Tyrconnellj or somebody else, had not persuaded him 
to leave a portion of it behind. His reason for leaving 
even Tyrconnell's dragoons and two brigades of his 
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first line, "drawn up before Oldbridge," is very 
characteristic 

"He did not see fit to draw them " from this poat, 
" the cannon and baggage not being far enough advanced 
on their way to Dublin." 

That is to say, this poor futile creature, who after- 
wards had the impudence to accuse the Irish of 
cowardice, was still thinking only of his retreat to 
Dublin, and, as he tells us himself, took with him the 
whole of his reserve, both Horse and Foot, posted on 
the Hill of Donore, leaving his much- weakened centre 
and right wing to defend the fords against the greater 
part of Wilham's array, some 30,000 men. Let it be 
disrinctly understood that the raw Irish levies, badly 
disciplined, half-armed, without artillery, md with no 
general in supreme command, were left to face some 
of the best troops in Europe, by whom they were 
outnumbered by about three to one. Their defence 
of the fords, was, under the circumstances, heroic. 

In coming up with Lauzun, Che king found him 
drawn up in line of battle, facing the enemy, who had 
now advanced some distance on their way to Duleek, 
These two detachments, the English right and the 
Irish left wing, were now separated from their respective 
centres by an interval of some two or three miles. 
Divided by a bog, they remained watching each other 
for a considerable time, without firing a shot, Portland 
waited for William to make his attack at Oldbridge ; 
James waited for the troops he had left at Oldbridge 
to come up. The flank movement had succeeded, 
inasmuch as it had divided the Irish army; it had 
failed otherwise, as Portland did nothing. 

At half past ten in the morning, William, having 
heard that his right wing had passed the river, gave 
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the word for the attack at Oldbridge. The Irish had 
been thrown into some confusion by James's withdrawal 
of troops from the centre. I^ft without further orders, 
ignorant of what was taking place on the left, and 
probably not expecting that William's main attack 
would be made at the fords, they were taken by 
surprise when it was made. Tyrconnell's dragoons 
occupied Oldbridge, and lined the hedges and breast- 
works near the river, and some seven battalions of 
Foot had been moved down from Donore to support 
them, and had taken up a poshion behind the rising 
ground which afforded some shelter from the incessant 
artillery fire, which they had no means of returning. 

Schomberg was in command of the main body, 
chiefly infantry, which was to cross at Oldbridge, 
taking the water in four divisions at four different 
places. Wniiam himself led the left wing, chiefly 
:a.valry, which was to go over fay a deep ford, only 
_3assable for mounted men, near Drogheda. This 
place, locally known as " Pass," is just below Yellow 
Island. 

Suddenly the bugles rang out, and from the mouth 
of William's Glen appeared the Blue Dutch Guards. 
Down they came, at the double, in the hot July 
sunshine, straight down to the Boyne, marching in 
column, drums beating, colours flying, and fifes, they 
say, screaming out the insulting tune of " Lillibullero," 
followed by the French and Enniskillen Foot The 
Dutch took the river highest up the stream, the French 
and En niskil liners dashing into the water by Grove 
Island, through the reeds and osiers of which they 
Struggled, Then came Sir John Hanmer and Count 
Nassau with their regiments ; and lastly the Danes and 
Germans, who had probably come down by the eastern 
defile, entered between the two islands, where the 
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water was up to their arm-pits. In a few minutes the 
river was full of men, fighting the suUied stream in the 
excitement of their first reckless onset. 

As the Dutch plunged in, holding high their new- 
fangled flint-lock " snap-haunces," their drums suddenly 
stopped, is they found themselves waist-deep in the 
water. 

" For they stopt the current by tJieir sudden motion, 
and thuB made it deeper than usual." 

The Rubicon of the Pale fought against the foreign 
invaders ; and had they been opposed by anything like 
an equal force on the Meath bank, their passage would 
have been well-nigh impossible. 

The Irish reserved their fire until the Dutch were 
halfway across, and then, says Story, "a whole peal 
of shot came from the hedges, breastworks and houses." 
But, like all raw troops, Tyrconnell's men fired hastily 
and high. Their badly-directed fire was ineffectual, 
and the Dutch, wet as they were, formed up gallantly 
on the bank, returned it briskly, and soon drove the 
dragoons, left for a while unsupported, from their 
breastworks. Many of these bold dragoons simply 
turned tail and ran away, never stopping, it is said, 
until they got to Dublin. This is the one scrap of fact 
at the bottom of the French legend of Irish cowardice. 
They were, at any rate, driven back, scattered, into the 
next field ; but before the Dutch, who sent a. volley 
after them, could pursue, they were themselves 
"chained very bravely by a squadron of the Irish 
Horse," who were, however, soon beaten off. 

Then began that confused mefee, skirmish after 
skirmish, without much generalship on either side, 
which has been dignified with the name of the Battle 
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of the Boyne. The seven battalions of Irish Foot 
started from their ambush behind the sheltering hillock, 
and soon the cavalry of the right wing came up to 
their support. 

"One would have thougtt," Stary goes on, "that 
men and hoiaes had tibbtl out of the earth, for now there 
appeared a great many battalionH and squadrona of the 
enemy, all on a eudd^i, who had stood behind the httle 
hills." 

Richard Hamilton, who, for his promptness of action 
and gallant leadership that day, deserves to be called 
the hero of the Boyne, did all that a brave man could 
do to hold his own against long odds. He led a body 
of Foot down to the bank of the Boyne, and attacked 
the two regiments of Huguenots under Caillemote and 
Cambon while still crossing, dashing into the water 
himself to encourage his men. He had ordered Lord 
Antrim to make, at the same time, a flank attack upon 
Sir John Hanmer and Count Nassau, who were cross- 
ing some 200 yards further down. But the regiment 
of Antrim behaved badly, refusing to advance, and his 
own men did little better. A panic had fallen upon 
the undisciplined Irish Foot, who deserted their gallant 
leader, broke and scattered, some of them possibly fol- 
lowing the bad example of the dragoons, and leaving 
the field altogether. 

Hamilton, however, managed to escape from his 
perilous position with his life ; and a squadron^of Horse 
fortunately coming up, he placed himself at their head 
and led them to the charge. Under his leadership 
they behaved splendidly, sabring the men of Hanmer's 
and Nassau's regiments in the very bed of the river. 
Forced at length to retreat, they speedily recovered, 
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and charged the French as they formed on the bank, 
" about forty of them " dashing right through the 
regiments of Caillemote and Cambon. Not being able 
to cut their way back, tliis gallant littlu band retreated 
to the right to pass through the village, but only about 
six or eight of them escaped the lire of the Dutch and 
Enniskilteners, and their horses were seen " straggling 
up irnd down the field." 

In this encounter Caillemote was mortally wounded, 
As he was being carried back to the Louth bank, he 
encouraged his men, who were still crossing, with the 
words, " A la gloire, rney eiifants I " 

Again Hamilton charged the regiments of Hanmer 
and Nassau, who had now got across, and this time 
with such fury that they were forced back into the 
river, and many of them even to the opposite shore. 
Meanwhile the Irish Foot, relieved by their cavalry, had 
rallied behind a hedge, from which they were dislodged 
by the Dutch and Enniskilleners ; but Hamilton's 
Horse coming to their support, they boldly charged 
the Dutch in the open, but were again forced to retire ; 
the Dutch, though they lost many men by the Irish 
pikes, keeping their formation, and firing with steady 
precision by platoons. 

The French, Enniskilleners, and Sir John Hanraer's 
men who had rallied and recrossed, were now charged 
by Lord Galmoy and the Duke of Berwick, but stood 
their ground. The Danish Horse, who had just got 
across and were forming up, were also vigorously at- 
tacked by a. troop of sixty Irish Horse sent against 
' them by Hamilton, always vigilant. 




" They charged the Danes ao home,'' sajs Story, " that 

i foster back again than they went, some of 

n never looking behind them till they bad eroesed the 
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river again. Much aliout this time," he tells us, " there 
was nothing to he seen but smoak and duat, nor aiiytliing 
to he heard hut one continued fire for nigh half an hour." 

The repeated charges of the Irish cavalry had caused 
a good deal of confusion among the enemy's troops, 
preventing their acting in concert. In fact, with the 
exception of the Dutch Blues and the sturdy Enniskil- 
leners, every regiment had been broken and driven back 
more than once. The Duke of Schomberg, who had 
remained with his reserve upon the Louth bank, see- 
ing his favourite French Huguenots left leaderless by 
the fall of Caillemote, and the battle still uncertain, 
now pushed hastily across the river, without even 
waiting to put on his armour. On arriving at 
Oldbridge he put himself at the head of the Huguenots, 
and " pointing," it is said, " to the French, cried out : 
' Come on, gentlemen, there are your persecutors ! ' " 
As it happened, their persecutors were miles away, as 
we have seen. The Irish Catholics, to whom he must 
have pointed, if he pointed at anyone, were much in 
the position of the Huguenots themselves, as regards 
persecution. 

A few minutes after he is said to have made this 
speech Schomberg was killed. A small body of Irish 
cavalry charged the Huguenots again, and " the Irish 
troopers as they rid by struck at him with their swords." 
He received two sabre-cuts on the head, but his death- 
wound was from a pistol bullet in the neck. The 
Williamite historians, curiously enough, claim the 
honour of this pistol shot for a bad marksman of Cam- 
bon's regiment; the Jacobites for a certain Sir Cathal 
O'Toole, who recognised him, and resolving to kill 
him at the expense of his own life, came close up to 
him, shot him, and was skin himself. George Walker, 
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created by William, Bishop of Derry, for his brave de- 
fence of that town, had chosen to serve with the Ennis- 
billeners as a sort of non-commissioned officer, and 
was here also slain, going to Schomberg's defence, as 
some report. William, who strongly objected to 
militant churchmen, on hearing of his death by the 
Boyne, remarked drily, " What took him there ? " 

These skirmishes by the fords had lasted nearly an 
hour. 

" The actioa began at a quarter past ten," says the 
veracious Story, " and waa so hot till pafit eleven, that a 
great maoy old soldiers said they never saw brisker 

After this the Irish retreated to the Hill of Donore, 
where they drew up, Horse and Foot in good order, 
determined to resist to the last This retreat was no 
doubt rendered necessary, not only by the passage of 
the fords at Oldbridge by a much superior force, but 
by the crossing of the English left wing under Wil- 
liam, who would have taken Hamilton in flank, had 
he not so retreated. William came late into the field 
with the left wing, which crossed in two divisions 
below the islands. It was a difficult passage, and 
most fortunately for the " temerarious" Orange, he 
met with absolutely no opposition ; the Duke of Ber- 
wick, with the Irish right wing, having previously 
come to the support of the centre. William with his 
Dutch and Danish cavalry and Wolseley's Enniskillen 
Horse and dragoons, passed by the lowest ford near 
Drogheda "at a very difficult and unusual place;" 
while the Danish foot with Colonel Cutts got over a 
little higher up. William himself got bogged on the 
Meath side, and he was forced to alight amid the press 
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of scrambling troopers, until a gentleman helped him 
to extricate his charger. 

Once fairly on the bank, " he drew his sword 
(which as yet was troublesome to him)" and ad- 
vanced towards the Irish position on the slopes of 
Donore. There Hamilton again made a gallant and 
well-conducted defence. 

" The Irish," says Story, " were coming on again in 
good order upon our Foot " (poBsibly Cutts and the 
Danes), "that had got over the pass." 

They had got within pisto! shot, when they saw 
William with his cavalry, all asteam from their passage 
of the river, pushing up the hill upon their flank. Back 
up the hill they spurred, themselves, to gain the ad- 
vantage of the ground; then wheeling about, dashed 
with an Irish cheer at the Danish Horse, led by William 
in person ; charging them so hotly that they broke, and 
William himself was for the moment in considerable 
danger. Turning to the Enniskillen Horse as they 
came up, he cried, " What vdWyou do for me ? " They 
did not know him as he loomed through the smoke, 
and more than one carbine was levelled at him; but 
Wolseley, their colonel, called out, " It is the king 1 " 
Then tliey cheered him lustily. "Gentlemen," said 
he, "you shall be my guards to-day. I have heard 
much of you. Let me see something of you." He 
led them up the hill, and was received with a hot fire, 
which emptied many saddles. He was himself struck 
by two balls, one of which grazed the cap of his pistol, 
and the other carried off the heel of his boot. The 
Enniskilliners, mistaking a movement of the king, 
were taken at a disadvantage and driven down the 
liill, and, as Davies says, " carried with them a Dutch 
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regiment " moving up to their support William, again 
left aione, betook himself to his Dutch BlueSj and with 
them advanced once more against Hamilton. 

The whole English attack was now concentrated 
upon Donore, from which the Irish were not driven 
without some very hard fighting. Pressed by superior 
numbers, they at last made an orderly retreat, the 
Horse protecting the Foot, in the direction of Duleek. 
At a place called Plotin Castle, about a mile and a 
half south of Oldbridge, Hamilton, finding that the 
enemy were pressing him, made his last splendid 
chaise, in which he again routed the Enniskilleners 
with considerable slaughter ; but, pursuing too far, 
he was met by the main body under William, and was 
himself severely wounded and taken prisoner. 

" When he was brought beforo the king," says Story, 
" hia Majesty asked him whether the Iriah would fight 
any more. ' Tes (said he), an't pleaae your Majesty, 
tipoB my honour I believe they will, for they have a good 
body of Horae still ! ' The king lookt a little aside at 
him when, he named hia honour, and repeated it once or 
twice: 'Your honour?' intimating (iifl he nlwaya aaya a 
great deal in a few words) that what the other affirmed 
upon hia honour, was not to be beheved, since he had 
forfeited that before in hia aiding with my, Lord Tyr- 
connell ; and this was all the rebuke the king gave bim 
for hia breach of trust." 

Thus ended the defence of the Boyne, in which it 
is evident that the Irish, so far from being the cowards 
that I^uzun, who saw nothing of the action, proclaimed 
them in his despatches to Louvois, fought gainst long 

Ids with splendid determination and valour. 

The orderly retreat was continued under the Duke 
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of Berwick and Galmoy until they rejoined James at 
Duleek. 

Meanwhile James, having brought up his reserves on 
the left, waited on events until, hearing the English 
had passed the fords at Oldbridge, he ordered Lauzun 
to attack the enemy. Here, fortunately, his orders 
were not carried out, as the result would have been 
disastrous. Sarsfield, with James's bodyguard, con- 
demned to forced inaction all that day, did at least 
one good piece of service in checking the king's rash 
movement in time. Before the proposed charge took 
place he had been sent to reconnoitre the ground, and 
now reported :— ■ 

" It was impoHsible for the hora to charge the 
ennemio, by reason of two double ditchea with high 
banks, and a little brook betwixt them, that tun along 
the amall valley that divided the two armys." 

As it happened, there was also, beyond this valley, 
" such a Bogg as few of our men ever saw before," as 
Story graphically expresses it, into which a body of 
the English Foot had inadvertently floundered, and 
"found it as great hardship as fighting itself." The 
English drawing off out of sight, James, fearing they 
might get on the Dublin road, began his retreat on 
Duleek. He had scarcely done so when, as he 
tells us :— 

" The right wing's being broken was no longer a mys- 
tery, for several of the scattered and wounded horaemen 
got in amongst them before thoy wrought Duleok.'' 

Lauzun now counselled James to seek his own safety, 
regretting that he could not accompany his Majesty, as 
his duty forced him to remain and die on the field, if 
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necessary. It was fortunately not necessary. James 
took his advice, and fled in hot haste to Dublin, taking 
witli him Sarsfield and his bodyguard. 

The retreat to Daleek was well conducted by Lauzun, 
who was at first hotly pursued by the English right 
wing, some smart skirmishing taking place between 
the two armies. 

At Duleek the Irish right, under Tyrconnell and 
Berwick, came up, having marched from Donore by 
the hill of Cruizrath. Having crossed the Nanney 
Water, the Irish made a last stand, and a smart artillery 
duel between the two armies was maintained until, 
William coming up, Lauzun and Tyrconnell retreated, 
still in good order, except for the stragglers from various 
regiments who had thrown away their arms and were 
mercilessly shot down "like hares among the corn," 
as ihey tried to conceal themselves. 

William left his Foot to encamp at Duleek, and pur- 
sued with his Horse as far as a deep defile called the 
Naul, about six miles beyond Duleek. At ten o'clock, 
night coming on, he left a body of Horse under arms at 
the Naul and rode back with the rest to the camp at 
Duleek, where he slept in his carriage, the troops lying 
that night without tents. 

The Irish loss is said to have been from Soo to 1,500, 
chiefly, no doubt, in the retreat ; the English at from 
300 to 500. 

Thus ended the famous Battle of the Boyne, by no 
means the magnificent victory for the " glorious, pious 
and immortal" William it has been represented. It 
was really little more than a drawn battle, James effect- 
ing his purpose, such as it was, of a retreat to Dublin, 
without irretrievable damage. 





CHAPTER V. 

THE RETREAT UPON LIMERICK. 



^AMES, who had left the field be- 
tween five and six o'clock, reached 
Dublin about ten that night, just 
when William halted at the Naul. 

The Protestants in Dublin had 
remained in a state of intense an- 
xiety, tormented by various rumours : 
that the Prince of Orange was killed 
or taken prisoner, his army totally 
defeated, etc., until about five in the 
afternoon some men, escaping on 
tired horses, probably some of Tjr- 
connell's dragoons, told how the 
Irish were "much worsted," and 
others, coming later, that they were 
beaten : — 



" Dusty, wounded and tired Boldiers, and carriagee 
coming in till one o'clock — Bovoral of James's guards 
straggling in without pistola or swords, and could not 
tell what has hecome of himself," Bays the Person 
Quality. " Near ton that night," he continues. 
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came in with about 200 horse, all iii disordar ; we con- 
cluded now that it was a total rout, and that the cjiemy 
were just ready to tome into town ; hut were greatly 
surprised when, an hour or two after, we heard the 
whole body of the Irish Horse coming in, in v«ty good 
order, with kettle drums, hautboys, and trumpets ; and 
early the next morning, the French, and a great party 
of Irish Foot. These being a httle rested, marched out 
again to meet the enemy, which were supposed to draw 
nigh." 

This shows that even the much-maligned Irish Foot 
had slill some fight left in them. 

James was received at the castle gate by Lady 
Tyrconnell, 

" And after he was upstairs," as Story quaintly relates, 
" her ladyship ask't him what he would have for supper ) 
Who then gave her an account of what a breakfast he 
had got, whiah made him have little stomach for his 
supper." 

One hopes the tale is true that, on James's com- 
plaining that the Irish had run away, her Ladyship 
drily replied : " But your Majesty won the race." 

The king stayed that night at the castle, and next 
morning sent for the Lord Mayor and the Council and 
told them that : — 

"Though the Irish army did not desert him as they 
did in England, yet, when it came to the trial, they 
basely fled the field, and left it a spoil to his enemies, nor 
oould they be prevailed upon to rally, though the loss 
in the whole defeat was but inconsiderable, so that 
henceforward ho determined never to head an Irish 
army, and now resotved to shift for himself, as they 
thenuelves must do." 
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He advised them not to burn the town, but to submit 
to the Prince of Orange, who was a merciful man ; 
and to set the prisoners at liberty. Having thus, in 
his finest Royal Stuart manner, thrown all the blame 
of his defeat upon the poor loyal Irish, who had 
fought so gallantly ail that disastrous day, the wretched 
man went off post-haste to Waterford, put to sea in 
lhe"Count de Lauzun,"and made for Kinsale, where, 
finding a French squadron, he re-embarked on board a 
frigate, and was conveyed to Brest. Having heard of 
De Tourville's victory over the English and Dutch 
fleets, off Beachy Head, on the 30th of June, he 
arrived there "in good spirits," and soon reached St. 
Germain. 

William did not arrive in Dublin until Friday, the 
4th of July. The Protestants still feared that the Irish 
troops who had left on Wednesday, on the march to 
Limerick, might return and burn the town. They, 
however, had behaved quietly, and committed no acts 
of violence whatever. The " Villare Hibernicum" 
under the date of July 3ril, reports that: — 

" At eight this night, one troop of Dragoons 
(Williamite) came as guard to an officer, that came to 
take charge of the stores. It waa impossible that the 
king himself, coming after this, could be welcom'd with 
equal joy, as this ono troop ; the Proteetanta hung about 
the horses, nnd were rea<ly to pull the men olf them, as 
they marched up to the castle." 

At the castle they found Captain Farlow, who 
had been taken in the first skirmish near Newry 
and confined in the castle, now its self-constituted 
governor, having taken possession in King William's 
name, William encamped at Finglas, and heard 
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a sermon by the redoubtable Dr. Klog, at St. Patrick's, 
on Sunday. 

Then was a time of jubilation for the Protestants. 
They came forth into the sun, like creatures that had 
been hibernating ; arrogant and dominant once more, 
as was their wont. The Person of Quality remarks 
that is was 

" A wonderful thing that so biubII a, Icea should dis- 
perse the whole Irish arm; ; who seemed to be blown 
»way only by a wind of God," 

The Irish were less disheartened by the event of 
the battle than might be supposed. They also had 
heard of De Tourville's victory ; and it was given out 

' that James was gone to France to obtain an army, 
which, the seas being now open, would soon arrive. 
This, as Story tells us, put them in heart to defend 

I their towns — Limerick, Athlone, and Galway, the Irish 
" being of all living the soonest discouraged, but up 
again with the least hope." 

Away then went the army, discomfited but not 
subdued, to defend the capital city of their diminished 
kingdom, the passes o£ the Shannon, and Connaughi, 
theit last stronghold. 

" As if," says O'KeUy, " they were guided to Limerick 
by some secret inatinot of nature," 

And now Sarsfield became the life and soul of the 
Irish party, whose only interest was the defence of 
their country against the invader. Lauzun and the 
French were anxious to get back to France, and cared 
little what terms might be made with William, since 
they regarded James's cause as lost. Tyrconnell took 
the same view, made commoa cause with Lauzun, 
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and followed James in calumniating the " mere Irish," 
whom, as a Lord of tlie Pale, he affected to despise. 
He sent his wife, Frances Jennings, sister of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, to Paris, where she is accused 
of intriguing to prevent Louvois from sending any 
valid assistance to the Irish. It is certain that Louis 
himself was less than ever disposed to treat James's 
pretensions seriously. He received him with courtesy, 
but promised nothing; and, after a first interview, 
refused to see him for a considerable time, on the plea 
of indisposition. His Britannic Majesty was permitted 
to wait in ante-rooms in vain, amid a crowd of con- 
temptuous courtiers, to the great annoyance of his 
queen, who keenly felt the slights to which his want 
of self-respect exposed him. 

The false stories circulated in Paris respecting the 
behaviour of the Irish at the Boyne so affected the 
Parisians that, to quote Colonel O'Kelly :— 

" The Irish marchants who lived there since the con- 
queat of Oliver Cromwell, duret not walk abroad, nor 
appear in the atreots, tho people ivere bo exasperated 
against them." 

The day that William entered Dublin, he received 
an account of De Tourville's victory, which must have 
caused him some uneasiness, as it might have resulted 
in the supremacy of the French at sea, the cutting o£f 
of his communication with England, and even an 
invasion of England itself. 

He had much to do before he could leave Dublin, 
which he did on July, 9th, having appointed a council 
to conduct civil affairs in his absence. He despatched 
Douglas with three regiments of Horse, two of 
dragoons, and ten of Foot, with some artillery, for 
an attack upon Athlone. 
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William himself, with the main body, marched 
Bouthwards, via Cailow and Carrick-on-Suir ; his first 
objective point being Waterford, which, with the strong 
fort of Duncannon, he was anxious to secure, as a 
convenient station for his transports. From Carlow, 
Ormond was despatched with a body of Horse to take 
possession of Kilkenny, left imperfectly garrisoned by 
Tyrconnell. On July 21st, the army, which had 
marched slowly, encamped at Carrick-on-Suir ; whence 
Kirke was sent to summon Waterford, which surrend- 
ered, the garrison being allowed to march out \vith the 
honours of war. Captain Michael Bourke, in command 
at Duncannon, at first made some show of holding the 
place ; but on the arrival of Sir Cloudesley Shovel with 
sixteen frigates, capitulated on the same terms. 

From Carrick, William, whohadreceivedbadaccounts 
from England of reverses on the Continent, returned to 
Chapelizod, intending to re-cross the Channel ; but 
having heard of De TourviUe's abortive invasion of 
England, in which, by stupidly burning the village of 
Teignmouth, he had raised the whole country against 
the Jacobites and their French allies, he returned to 
the army, then encamped near Cashel. 

On his first marching from Dublin he had been 
very stern in maintaining discipline, and repressing the 
plundering tendencies of his composite army. Our 
two clerical troopers, Story and Rowland Davies, the 
saga-men of the last great English invasion, are full of 
casual reports of summary punishment. On July 1 3th, 
Davies tell how : — 

" Being Sunday, our whole anny halted, and by yeater. 

day's pillage were fiill of beef and mutton. I preauhed 

the field against BWeaaTng.' Several men had been 

hung for plundering the previous day, and now, as he 
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was preaching, se<cen prisoners were led by to exocutaon, 
One of tliem, of his own regiment, was got off by the 
Major; "the rest threw dice to save their lives, and 
three of them were exeout«d." Ou the march to Carlow 
"two of the Enniskillen dragoons hung by the wayside, 
with papeis on their breaats exposing their crime." 

Story also tells how, near Naas, William caught a 
man robbing a poor woman, 



him 

He was afterwards hanged. 

At Chapelizod William had several complaints of 
outrages committed by the troops under Douglas, who, 
on his match to Athlone, did not keep anything like 
the same discipline, and, in fact, acted in the spirit of 
a Scotch free-hooter. He did indeed issue protections 
to such inhabitants as made submission ; but many, 
finding them worthless, joined the Rapparees, who 
hung about the detachment on its march, and cut off 
many small parties of the marauders. 

On arriving at Athlone, Doughs sent a drummer to 
summon the town ; but the veteran governor. Colonel 
Richard Grace, firing his pistol, answered : — " These 
are my terms, and before I surrender, I'll eat my 
boots." Grace had already burnt that part of the 
town situated on the east bank of the Shannon (for the 
third time during the war), and breaking down the 
bridge, retreated to the part lying in Roscommon, 
which was well fortified. The English, attempting to 
cross the Shannon, were beaten back, and after ten 
days of ineffectual siege, in which he lost many by shot 
and sickness, Douglas, hearing that Sarsfield was 
coming to the relief of the town, decamped and joined 
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William at Cahirconlish, about seven miles from 
Limerick. To avoid Sarsfield, who was reported to be 
at Banagher, he returned by a circuilious route, passing 
by Ballymore, Ballyboy and Roscrea, and crossing the 
Devil's Bit mountain. Near Moneygall a foraging 
party of twelve men was cut off by a detachment 
sent from Nenagh by Anthony O'Carroll, and all slain, 
at a place still called " The bloody Togher (bog)." 
Thence he proceeded to Thurles, which he sacked and 
burnt, passing through Cullen on his way to Cahir- 
conlish. In this expedition he is said to have lost 
between 300 and 400 men, chiefly by sickness. 

Meanwhile a council had been held in Limerick. 
Tyrconnell and Lauzun, now both of one mind, were 
for making terms with William ; Sarsfield and the 
Irish officers of his party, for defending Limerick to 
the last. Lauzun, glad of any excuse to get out of 
Ireland, laughed at the idea of attempting to defend 
such a place. " Why should the English," he asked, 
"bring cannon against fortifications that could be 
battered down with roasted apples ?" 

But Sarsfield stood firm, and it was resolved that 
two " persons of quality " should be sent to France to 
acquaint James and Louis with the present state of 
affairs, and the determination of the Irish to defend 
their country to the last One day when Tyrconnell, 
now grown corpulent and lethargic, was absent, a 
further resolution was passed " that Sarsfield, the dar- 
ling of the army," should comtnand in chief, next to 
the Captain General, Tyrconnell. 

Neither of these patriotic resolutions pleased the 
Captain General, who, after Sarsfield had raised the 
siege at Athlone, recalled him to Limerick. Finding, 
however, that bis popularity was troublesome, he sent 
him again, with a mere handful of men, to watch the 
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movements of the enemy. In his absence, Tyrcornell 
and Lauzun did all in their power to persuadelhe other 
officers that an immediate capitulation was the only 
sound policy. Most of the members of the council, 
many of whom had estates to lose, were gained over ; 
but on William's approach Sarsfield came back, and 
the army enthusiastically supported him, and vowed 
that they would defend the town at all hazards. The 
fortifications were strengthened by means of outworks, 
everyone working with a will to complete such defen- 
sive operations as could be hastily carried out. 

The French and the Irish were never on good 
terms, the French despising the Irish, and the Irish 
hating the French ; and this feeling of animosity was 
now at its highest pitch. Lauzun taking a coti' 
siderable quantity of ammunition, and eight guns, 
withdrew to Galway with all the French troops under 
his command, and encamped outside the town. The 
people of Galway refused him admittance, because, it 
was said, he had shut the gates of Limerick against 
some of the Irish troops arriving late from the Boyne. 
Limerick was thus left to be defended by the Irish 
Foot, of which three regiments were detached to 
guard the fords near the town, supported by the 
dragoons and light Horse, who were encamped on 
the Clare side of the Shannon. 

On the 8th of August, William sent forward Lord 
Portland with a detachment, who drove in the Irish 
outposts and advanced within cannon-shot of 
Lime rick- 
On the gth, just forty days after the passage of 
the Boyne, William himself appeared before the 
town ; and the next day Tytconnell, " without con- 
sulting the rest of his captains," drew off the regi- 
ments guarding the fords, and order^ them to 
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Galway, whither he now followed Lauiun. He left 
Eoisseleau as Governor of Limerick, with the Duke 
of Berwick, Major Generals Sarsfield and Dorrington, 
and Brigadiers Henry Luttrell, Wauchope, and 
Maxwell, as his assistants. Wauchope and Maxwell 
were Scotch Catholics. 

Before Portland returned, William joined him with 
a guard of 200 horse. When they came within two 
miles of the town 

" The enemy,'' says the author of ViLLAitB Hxbfjb- 
NICUM " came so near with some of their out-guarda 
that we could hear them talking with their damned Irish 
brogue on their tongues, but they were separated by a 
bog, which was very deep, and so situated that we could 
not possibly attack them." 

On the evening of August Sth, Douglas came into 
camp at Cahirconlish, and the next day the whole 
army moved forward. About two miles from the 
city a considerable body of the Irish were posted in a 
lane. The English advanced slowly, the pioneers 
cutting down tlie hedges that the order of the ranks 
might be maintained; and William rode up and 
down everywhere, " to order matters, as his custom 
always was." The Irish retreated to a strong position 
about half a mile from the town, from which they 
were not driven until William had brought up some 
guns. They retreated slowly from hedge to hedge, 
until they had drawn the enemy within a short dis- 
tance of the walls, from which the guns opened with 
deadly effect, covering their entry into the towiL 

To reply to this cannonade from the city, four 
field pieces were placed in an old fort, now aban- 
doned by the Irish. This fort, constructed by Ireton, 
when he besieged Limerick, but usually called 
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" Cromwelt's Fort," was not upon King's Isknd, as 
erroneously shown in most maps, but upon what was 
called the Munster Bank of the river, Clare being 
still regarded as in Connaught. The guns planted 
here played upon the walls and outworks of the Irish 
town. 

By five o'clock the army had marched in, the 
greater part of their encampment being within cannon- 
shot. That evening William sent a trumpeter to 
summon the city. Some of Tyrconnell's party were 
still for submission ; but Boisseleau, Berwick, and 
especially Sarsfield vehemently opposed them, 

" The trumpeter ■was sent hack from Monaieur Boisse- 
leau," says Story, " with a letter directed to Sir Robert 
Southwell, Secretary of State (not sending it directly to 
the King, because he would avoid, I suppose, giving him 
the title of Majesty), that he was surprised at the Bum- 
mona, and that he thought the beet way to gain the 
Prince of Orange's good opinion, waa by a vigorous de- 
fence of that town, wliich his master had entrusted hira 
withal." 

After thus summoning the town, a party of dragoons 
was sent to attempt the passage of the Shannon by 
the ford at Annaghbeg, three miles above the town. 
This ford they found guarded by a detachment under 
the Duke of Berwick. They were well posted behind 
hedges and brick walls surrounding a new bouse, and 
fired upon the English, but with small effect : good 
marksmanship being still a very rare accomplishment 
in the Irish army. That night the cavalry were drawn 
off towards Galway by Tyrconnell, and the Foot seem 
also to have been withdrawn, as next morning a strong 
force of Horse, Foot and dragoons, under Ginkel 
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and Kirke, passed Ihe river, which, though lower than 
usual, was rapid and dangerous, without opposition. 
The story of the betrayal of the ford by a treacherous 
guide seems apocryphal ; if there were any treachery 
in the matter it was Tyrconnell's. William himself 
crossed over later, and on his return to the camp left 
Kirke to guard the ford. 

To understand the events which occurred during 
the seige of Limerick, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the actual condition of the city at that time. 
It was then the second city of Ireland in extent and 
importance, Dublin oniy exceeding it in size ; and, 
unlike Dublin, it was tolerably well fortified with 
complete walls, bastions and outworks. The houses 
also were strongly built of stone, " being made most 
of them Castleways, with battlements." The river 
Shannon was navigable, then as now, for ships of con- 
siderable burthen up to the town itself, the smaller 
craft coming right up to Ball's Bridge, which con- 
nected the two parts of the city, Englishtown and 
Irish town. 

At some distance above the city, the Shannon divides 
into two arms which reunite below it, forming the 
lajge island, some two miles in circumference, " King's 
Island," upon which the older portion of the city, 
founded by King John, and known as " the English 
town " stands. The newer " Irish town " is on the 
eastern or Monster bank. The reach of the Shannon 
on which Limerick stands runs almost directly from 
north to south, King's Island, in its longer dimension, 
lying also north and south. Ball's Bridge, which 
spans the narrow eastern arm of the river, where it 
bends to the west round the lower end of King's 
Island, connected, as now, the two towns. 

The English towD, containing the principal buildings, 
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the Cathedral of St. Mary and King John's Castle, 
occupied the southern end of King's Island, the lower 
end, as regards the direction of the stream, the higher 
end in point of elevation above the water. It was 
built on the only portion of it, about a third of its 
whole extent, higt enough to escape frequent flooding, 
the remainder being low grass-land and marsh. The 
strong town wall, defended hy fortifications with 
salient angles, ran diagonally across this southern end 
of the island, looking to the north-east over the lower 
ground. On the other sides, where the river ran, the 
walls were lower and not so strong. 

The castle stood at the west side of the English 
town, on the bank of the Shannon, immediately to the 
south of Thomond Bridge, which crosses the broad 
western arm of the rJver, connecting the town with 
the County Clare, 

The star-shaped " New Irish Fort," shewn in Story's 
map, and in some modern maps erroneously called 
" Cromwell's Fort," probably did not exist at the time 
of the first siege, as its guns would have enfiladed 
William's camp and trenches. Across the northern 
end of King's Island the Irish had pitched a camp, 
and all around the Island there was a line of cir- 
cumvallation. 

The Irish town being on the mainland, on the 
Munster bank, and not protected by the river, was 
more completely fortified. It was a fortress with five 
bastions, a douhle wall, and some towers. In front of 
the walls on the north-east side, just opposite William's 
camp, the Irish had hastily constructed some outworks, 
consisting of a sort of spur or hornwork, and redoubts, 
while a covered way ran round just under the town 
walls, from the south gate to St. John's gate. Near 
St. John's Gate there were two small forts, one of 
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which the English called "the Two Chimneys.', 
There was also a citadel in the south-western quarter 
of the town, " whereon," says Story, "they had several 
guns which plagued us till we killed that gunner." 
There was a spur at the south gate, where the heaviest 
guns were planted ; and at a small gate, towards the 
north-east, there was a sally-port. Near this was a 
battery of three guns, called from its colour, the Black 
Battery. Against the north-eastern part of the Irish 
town the chief attack was directed. 

The fortifications of Limerick were, as compared 
with the modern works of Vauban on the Continent, 
very primitive, and naturally excited the contempt of 
Lauzun. The Duke of Berwick says of them : — 

" The place hud no fortifications hut a waU without 
runpario, and some miserable little towers without 
ditches. We had made a sort of covered way all round, 
and a kind of homwork, palliaaded, before the great gate, 
but the enemy did not attack on that side." 

The entire Jacobite army, in and about Limerick or 
west of the Shannon, consisted of about ao.ooo in- 
fantry, at least one half not properly armed, and some 
3,500 Horse. William's army, when Douglas re- 
joined him, is estimated by O'Callaghan at about 
38,000 men. 

William's camp was pitched nearly due east of the 
English town, on the Munster side of the Shannon, 
in a district called Singland {Sois Angel), where St. 
Patrick saw the vision of an angel, and where his 
holy well, stone bed, and altar are still to be seen. 
Here the saint baptized one of his early converts, Prince 
Caithen, the son of Blod. In this sacred spot, now 
"a the parish of St. Patrick, is still shewn the " stan- 
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dard pillar " of the heretical King, William of Orange. 
Upon this pillar his royal standard was hoisted, that 
of King James floating from the tower ot Che Cathedral 
in the English town. About loo yards from the pillar 
is " King William's Well," and at some distance to the 
north of the pillar is Newcastle House, said to have 
been occupied or used as a post of ohservalion by 
William, during the seige. 

The camp was situated a little below the separation 
of the river into the two streams, which make King's 
Island, It extended from just behind a large house 
which stood near the parting of the river, to a point 
behind Ireton's Fort, The King's camp was towards 
the right, or nearest the river, in the second line ; 
then came the Horse Guards and Blue Dutch, then 
some English and Dutch regiments, the French and 
Danes, who were just behind Ireton's Fort ; and 
behind was the cavalry camp "though after some 
time," says Story, " we rather encamped conveniently 
than regularly." 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIRST SIEGE OF LIMERICK, 1690. 



J IKE James when he came before 
Derry, William seems to have 
thought he had only to show him- 
self before the Walls of Limerick, 
and the city would surrender. He 
l^ counted on the vacillation of Tyr- 
connel), and the dissentions 
, among the Irish leaders. He 
) did not count upon the vigour 
and resolution of Sarsfield, and 
the determination of the " mete 
Irish" to fight to the last. He 
had not even brought his batter- 
ing train, though it was on its 
way from Dublin. Boisseleau's firm answer to his 
summons undeceived him, and he prepared to press 
the siege with his accustomed energy. 

The Irish guns were well served, and the day after 
the English encamped made such good practice 
at their artillery train and the king's camp, that both 
had to be removed further to the rear. 
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The battering train, consisting of 6 twenty-four 
pounders, a eighteen pounders, S mortars, 1 53 waggons 
of ammcnition for the artillery, and 18 tin boats or 
pontoons, with iz casks of biscuit, and 400 fine draught 
horses, was coming under convoy of a body of muske- 
teers, and two troops (about 100 men) of Villier's 
dragoons, commanded by Captain Pulteney, besides 
artillerymen, drivers, etc. 

A French gunner had deserted from the besieging 
army the night they encamped, and besides helping to 
direct the fire of the Irish guns, had given information 
about the coming of this battering train. Sarsfield at 
once volunteered to intercept it on its way. With a 
select body of four hundred Horse and two hundred 
dragoons, he left Limerick on Sunday, August 20th, 
taking as his guide a hard-riding hero known as 
" Galloping Hogan." This Hc^an had attained some 
celebrity among his countrymen as a dashing Rapparee - 
leader, and knew every road, lane, bridle-palh, moun- 
tain pass, and bog of the wild West Country. 

The guns were on their way from Cashel ; hut to 
intercept them it was necessary to make a long detour. 
O'Brien's Bridge was guarded by a detachment of the 
enemy ; Sarsfield therefore determined to pass the 
Shannon higher up, at Killaloe, at the lower end of 
Lough Derg. * 

Tradition has preserved many picturesque details of 
this expedition. 

The harvest moon Ht the detachment on their way, 
as they passed the friendly fort which guarded Thomond 
Bridge on the Clare bank of the Shannon ; and stilt 
keeping the Clare side, they rode on at some distance 
from the river, by Harold's Cross on the little Black- 
water, through Bridgetown and Ballycomey. At 
Ballycorney, tradition teUs us that they took a Pro- 
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testant youth named Cecil from his father's house, 
and forced him to accompany them, probably that he 
might give them information respecting the position of 
the enemy's outposts. At Killaloe, passing round by 
the back of the town, they went on above the bridge, 
which was guarded by the Williamites, and crossed 
the river at the ford of Ballyvaltey, Leaving the 
village of Ballina behind them, Ihey struck the Boher 
road near Labadhy Bridge. There they were startled 
by suddenly coming on a party of men, whom at first 
sight they took for a patrol of the enemy. Sarstield 
for a moment feared treachery on Hogan's part, and 
ordered his men to halt ; but was soon re-assured, as 
they proved to be a gang of Rapparees who had a. 
hiding place for their plunder in the neighbourhood. 

They encamped for the night on the side of Keeper 
Mountain, and were visited by many of the country 
people ; one of the O'Ryans offering Sarsfield whatever 
small hospitality he could afford. Next morning 
Sarsfield sent out scouts, who brought him word that 
the guns were within a short distance of Limerick, and 
that the convoy would encamp that night near Bally- 
neety. 

Meanwhile an Irish Protestant, " a substantial 
Country Gentleman," Manus O'Brien by name, had 
seen the detachment as it passed the river at Killaloe, 
and suspecting some mischief, had hastened to 
William's camp with the news. At first he was treated 
as a dreamer : no one would believe him. 



"A gieat officer calleil him uside, and after eomc in- 
different questions, o&kt him about a prey of Cattul 
in such a place, whicli the gentleman complain'd of after- 
wardft, saving he was sorrj to see general officers 
Cattel mure than the king's honour." 
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A friend, however, brought him to William, w' 
once held a council. Count Schombetg advised that a 
squadron of cavalry shouldbe sent to look after Sarsfield. 
Portland ridiculed the notion that the guns, at any rate, 
wereinany danger: such an audacious attack was impos- 
sible. But O'Brien persisted in his story that Sarsfield 
had passed the river. A Mardchal de Logis,sent to ascer- 
tain the truth, reported that he had seen the enemy on 
the Monster side. William then ordered Sir John La- 
nier to march with5oo Horse, at nine o'clock that night, 
to meet and protect the convoy. Had he done so, 
the guns might have been saved ; but for some reason 
he did not start until about two o'clock in the morning. 

All day Sarsfield lay among the mountains, and had 
the most exact information as to the enemy's 
movements. When they were passing under the 
southern spurs of the range, he was probably able to 
observe them with his field-glass. He sent three of 
his officers in disguise, to fall in with them and tell 
them that Colonel Villiers was within four miles of 
them with 1,200 horse, and that they were perfectly 
safe from the Irish, who were all driven across the 
Shannon. 

That night they encamped close under the ruined 
Castle of Ballyneety, about seven miles from Limerick. 



" They encamped," Story tells us, " on a email piece 
nf plain ground, there being eeveral earthen fences on 
one Bide, and the old caatle on the other. If they had 
feared the least danger, it had been eaaje to draw the 
guns, and everything else within the ruins of that old 
castle, and then it had been difficult for an army, much 
more a party, to have touched them ; nay, it was easier 
to place them and the carriages in such a figure upon the 
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very spot where tliey stood, tliat it had been certain 
death to have come nigh them ; but thinking themselveH 
at home, eo nigh the eanip, and not fearing on enenij iii 
such H place, especially since they had no notice sent 
them of it, they turned most of their hoises out to 
grasa, os being wearied with marching before, and the 
guard they left waa but a Blender one, the rest most of 
them going to sleep,; but some of them awoke in the 
next world." 

When night fell, Sarsfield came down from the 
mountains and halted near Ballyneety, To avoid pre- 
maturely disturbing the convoy, he wished to obtain 
their watch-word for the night. This he is said to have 
discovered by a fortunate accident. One of his troopers, 
whose horse was lamej had fallen behind the party,and 
happened to meet the wife of one of the Williamites. 
She also had lagged behind, and had lost her way. 
The Irishman good-naturedly acted as her guide, and 
found out the pass-word, either directly from her, or 
by hearing her give it as she passed a sentry. The 
word was "Sarsfield," 

It was a night of moonlight with passing clouds. 
Watching his opportunity when the raoon was ob- 
scured, Sarsfield, guided by Galloping Hogan, advanced 
cautiously. As they approached the camp, they were 
challenged by an outpost, gave the word " Sarsfield," 
and were allowed to pass. They were again challenged 
close to the camp. Again the reply was " Sarsfield ! 
Sarsfield Is the word and Sarsfield is the man ! " The 
unfortunate sentry was at once killed, and the troop 
burst like a thunder-bolt upon the sleeping enemy. 

Then followed one of those terrible scenes of 
slaughter incidental to a night attack. The command- 
ing officer sprang up, and the bugles sounded '"" 



Horse ! " But it was too late for effectual resistance. 
The men were sabred or shot as they started from sleep, 
or, running hastly to where their horses were picketed, 
were killed or driven back. Those who escaped with 
their lives saved themselves as best they could by 
flight. 

Sarsfieldthenhadthegunsloaded with asmuch powder 
as they could hold, and sunk muzzles downward in 
the ground. His men smashed the pontoons to pieces, 
and colleciiog all the carriages, ammunition-waggons, 
and stores of all kinds, they heaj>ed powder round 
them, laying a train which they fired as they went off. 
Everything was done with the utmost expedition and 
effectiveness, under Sarsfield's direction ; and the re- 
sult was a tremendous explosion, which was heard in 
William's camp, and indeed for fifteen miles around. 
Theguns leaped into the air, burst or seriously damaged, ' 
only two escaping uninjured ; and ever}'thing that 
could burn burnt furiously, and was reduced to ashes. 
Sarsfield's well-planned and skilfully executed piece 
of strategy was completely successful, and the success 
greatly enhanced his military reputation. Oldmixon 
(a staunch Williamite) says truly that 

" He did his master more service by that euterprisa 
than all the other Iriali or French goneralH did him in 
the course of the war." 

And Story tells how depressing the news was to 
everyone in the camp, 

" Tlie very private men shewing a greater concern at 
tile loss than one could espect from such kind of people ; 
tliQ !osa of the guns was not so great as that of the horses 
and ara munition." 
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Unfortunately, in the confusion, some of the 
waggoners and country-people who were bringing pro- 
visions to the camp were slain, and even, it is said, 
some women. It is gratifying to find that Colonel 
Parker, one of William's own officers, exonerates 
Sarsfield from blame in the matter. 

" We cannot suppose that so gallant a maji as Sars- 
flsld certaiiJj ivaa, could he guDty ot giving euch orders ; 
it is rather to he presumed tluit in such a juncture he 
could not restrain the natural barharity of his men." 

But even without any special " barbarity " such 
incidents were almost inevitable in the hurry of the 
moment, and at night, when combatants and non-com- 
batants could not have been easily distinguished. Still 
it is much to be regretted that they did occur on this 
occasion. 

The Irish killed about sixty of the enemy, but took 
no prisoners except a lieutenant of Earle's regiment, 
who lay sick in a bouse near the castle. Sarsfield 
treated him very courteously, and told him, it is said, 
that " if he had not succeeded in that enterprise, be 
had then gone to France." 

It is not easy to ascertain the exact place where 
Sarsfield blew up the guns. Mr. Maurice Leniban in 
his History of LimetUk, follows the popular tradition 
and lays the scene near Cullen, at a place called 
" Ballyneety or Whitestown, about fourteen miles from 
Limerick." All the contemporary authorities say that 
the guns had come from Cullen to within seven miles 
of Limerick, just the distance of the small village of 
Ballyneety which lies to the south-east of Liraerick, 
and due west of Cahirconlish. Near this village is the 
old Castle of Kockstown, U Stands on a rising 
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ground, south of Ballyneety, at a little distance from 
the road, and may possibly be the castle mentioned by 
Story. If this be the place, the camp must have been 
just under the little hillock on which the castle stands, 
and theexplosion would have occurred at some distance 
from the castle, which is splendidly built, and bears 
no trace of it. 

Having blown up the guns, Sarsfield retreated with 
four hundred draught horses, and one hundred troop- 
horses of Villier's regiment, which were found saddled 
and bridled, with pistols at the saddle bow. 

Lanier came up just in time to see the great flash of 
the explosion, and catch a glimpse of the rear of 
Sarsfteld's detachment as it went off. He hurried to 
O'Brien's bridge to intercept them ; but they passed 
the river at Banagher, at the head of Lough Derg, and 
got safely back with the loss of a major and a few men, 
killed in a skirmish with Cunningham's dragoons. On 
his return to Limerick, Sarsfield was received with 
great joy by Boisseleau, who illuminated the city, and 
treated the besiegers to a hot fire from his guns. The 
encouraging effect of this achievement upon the Irish 
was enormous. To WiUiam it was a severe blow, as 
he had to wait for several days for a new battering 
train to come up from Waterford. In fact it delayed 
his siege operations for a week, during which no im- 
portant attack was made. The loss of the pontoons 
prevented his following up his passage of the Shannon 
at Annaghbeg, by making an attack from the Clare 
side. Castleconnell was, however, taken, by a detach- 
ment under Brigadier Stuart, and afterwards blown up. 

About this time Baldearg O'Donnell came to 
Limerick with a great following of Rapparees. He 
had come from Spain, where he had thrown up the 
Austrian service, returning to Ireland by way of 
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Turkey. He was received with great enthusiasm, 
owing to a prophecy that an O'Donnell with a red 
spot (baldearg) upon him would come to set his 
country free. 

"There was another prophecy," eaye Story, "that 
we should eome to the field above Cromwell'H fort, where 
stands an old church, where on a atone hard by we 
should pitch our utmost coIouth, and BiterwardH he un- 
done, with a. thouiiand such like fopperies not worth 
the naminj;." 

As it happened, this prophecy was better fulfilled 
than most " such like fopperies," William did pitch 
his colours there and was afterwards " undone." 

The besiegers were for some days employed in cut- 
ting down orchards and hedges to make fascines, and 
it was not until Sunday August 17th that the trenches 
were opened by Cambon, and the first attack made 
upon the redoubts. 

William, "thinking to raise an emulation in his 
soldiers," ordered seven battalions, with contingents 
from the English, French, Dutch, and Danish regi- 
ments, to work in the trenches under their respective 
commanders. By night the trenches had been 
advanced so far that an attack was made upon the 
" Two Chimneys " redoubt, which was still unfinished, 
the walls being so low that the grenadiers who attacked 
it were able to scale them easily after throwing in their 
grenades, and the fort was taken after a brisk cannon- 
ade on both sides. The Irish were thrown into dis- 
order by the grenades, which they had never 
encontered before, possibly never even heard of, as they 
had only recently been introduced. Each grenadier 
carried three of these little shells, weighing some three 
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poands eadt, is a poDdkand fting Aem in vidi a 
^ded &B^ so timed dm di^ i^^dlf eqiloded. 
Men do not at ooce get accnstomed to new ways of 
ben% kiOed, CTOD wben dtejaie veQ-driDed soldios, 
and (be defcodeis of Limerick m^ be esastd for 
their first tiepidxtian. The diess of the gren^ieis 
was also strange bang 



"11167 wore fmred txps, vitli ooped crcnms Eke jmu- 
laries, wiiicli made thiem bxi^ tcit £«Re^ mod had Bome 
kmg hoods fauigiag down behind, t» we pictare fiMls." 

In Irdand tb^ also had bdls attached to their 
bdts, to fr^trai tlie hoises of the cnrany's cavahy. 
These outlandish waniors soon deared the redoubt. 

" Thoee that stajed," remaifa the philoeophic Story, 
" were knocked on the head." No qoaiter was giren, 
except what Rowland Dariea fsc«tioiely t-alls " artillery 
qnsrter, in so much that Uieir cocbabo was heard into 
the camp."' 

A second redoubt was also taken ; and then three 
battalions advanced to the covered way, but were 
received with such a hot fire that tbey retired to their 
trenches, Boisseleau followed up this sucf^ss by a 
dashing sally, in which one of the redoubts was re- 
captured, with considerable loss to the enemy. 

On August i8th William's new battering train came 
ftom Waterford. He had now some forty pieces of 
artillery, including some 36-pounders, a battery of 
24-pounders, twelve guns which threw red-hot shot 
into the city, and four mortars, throwing shells eighteen 
inches in diameter and weighing 300 tits., one of 
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which was in the possession of Mr. Lenihan when he 
wrote his History of Limerick. That very day, a 
tremendous fire of shot, shell, and red-hot balls was 
opened upon the city, and continued without inter- 
mission until the end of the siege. A single day's fire 
pierced through the covered way, which the Irish still 
obstinately held. The suiFerings of the citizens, whose 
houses were exposed to this terrible bombardment, 
shells and red-hot balls being deliberately aimed at 
them, must have been very great ; but encouraged by 
Boisseleaii and Sarsfield, they bore everything with 
the utmost resolution. 

That same night Douglas's and Stuart's regiments 
again attacked the re-taken redoubt, which, being still 
unfinished, was difficult to hold ; but were driven back 
by Lord Kilmallock (Dominic Sarsfield), sent by 
Boisseleau to defend it, with considerable loss. 

Next day a brisk fire was maintained on both sides, 
William having another narrow escape from a round 
shot, A battery of four 24-pounders was planted, to 
commence the breach in the walls. 

On August 2oth an attack in force was made upon 
the redoubt. This, owing to the determined resistance 
made by the Irish, proved to be a very bloody busi- 
ness for the besiegers. 

The redoubt had been battered for two days by 
William's guns, and was almost in ruins when he 
ordered the attack. Cutts's grenadiers dashed out of 
the trenches and went straight at the fort, which they 
attempted to scale. They were received with a heavy 
fire from the fort itself, and from two towers on the 
city walls. The first attack was repulsed, Captain 
Foxon, of Cutts's, who led the escalade, being hurled 
back from the ramparts. The second succeeded, but 
only after a desperate fight on both sides. Sarsfield 



is said to have put the Devil's Tower into a state of 
complete defence before the siege, and its guns raust 
now have fired at the assailants of the redoubt, at a 
short range, with deadly effect. 

But that day's fighting was not over yet. Eoisseleau 
ordered Purcell, with 300 fusileers, and Luttrell, with 
150 of his troopers, to make a sally from St. John's 
Gate, and attempt to retake the redoubt The 
Williamites bad notice of this from " some friend in 
the town," and were not taken by surprise ; so that 
when the Irish came dashing out, right up to the fort, 
they were hotly received, A body of William's Horse 
now charged them, and were charged in their turn by 
Luttrell's, who then, feigning a retreat, drew them 
within fire of the guns of the walls ; by which they lost 
Colonel Needham and Captain Lucy, killed, and 
sevtral other officers and men killed and wounded. 
The Rawdoo correspondent estimates their total loss 
at 300 in the taking of the redoubt, and loa more in 
repulsing the sally. 

Story, who took a genial interest in the humourous 
side of the grim events in which he took part, here 
introduces the following little bit of comic relief :- — 

" I Cfljiiiot orait a pleasant adventuro that fell out at 
the taking of the fort between a chapkin in the anny 
And ft trooper. Tliis chaplain happened to go down 
after the tort was taken, and seeing s, trooper mortally 
wounded to all appearance, he fancy'd himself obliged 
to give him his best advice : the other was very thank- 
ful for it, and whilst they were about the matter comes 
the salty. Our Horae came thundering down, at which 
the clergyman making haste to get out of their way, he 
stumbled and fell down. The wounded tnxiper seeing 
him fall, judg'd ho had been fcHl'd, and slept to him 
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inuuediatelf to strip him, and in a tricD had gnt his 
ooat off on one side ; the other cnll'd out to him to hold, 
and ask'd him what lie mea:it. Sir (sajB the other), I 
beg your pardon ; tor I beheved you were kiU'd, and 
therefore I thought myself obliged to take caia of joui 
clothes as well as you did of my souL" 

We may hope that this Autolycus of Troopers got 
over his tnorial wound, and that the chaplain, when 
he had got fairly back into his cassock, was content 
to leave his soul in its fleshly tabernacle. 

For several days a tremendous cannonade of shot, 
shell, and red-hot balls was directed against the town ; 
the heaviest guns playing against the walls near St. 
John's Gate, and coming nearer and nearer as the 
trenches were pushed forward- On Sunday, August 
a4th, the breach began to appear, and the trenches 
were pushed to within twenty paces of the counter- 
scarp, woolsacks being used to protect the men work- 
ing in the trenches By Monday the breach was 
considerable, the Irish also using woolsacks for de- 
fence. 

"This," says Story, "was like Josephus defending his 
towns in GalUIee, who filled large sacks full of chaff, and 
hnng them ovei the walls, to defend them from the 
battering rams ot the Romans.'' 

William sent his gunners some drink ; " and for all 
the woolsacks the wall began to fly again." Ball's 
Bridge was now attacked by a battery, in order to cut 
off the communication between the two towns ; but 
the Irish planted some guns on King's Island, which 
silenced this battery and saved the bridge. That day, 
August Z5th, heavy rain began to fall, filling the 
trenches, so that the men were almost up to their 
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knees in water. A council of war was held, and it 
was determined to spend all the next day, Tuesday, 
in making the breach practicable, and to make a 
general assault on Wednesday. 

Meanwhile the shells and red-hot balls had been 
making havoc of the houses in both towns. On 
Saturday, August 23td, three several fires had oc- 
curred, the last being so furious that it was only got 
under by blowing up the neighbouring houses. The 
Irish had a great quantity of hay in the town, pro- 
tected by raw hides ; but on this occasion a magazine 
of hay was burnt. Upon these fires the philosophic 
Story thus moralises : — 

" I remember we were all as well pleased to see the 
town flaming as could he, which made one reflect upon 
our ptofeesion of soldiery, not to be oyer-charg'd with 
good nature." 

How the peaceable inliabitants must have suffered 
from this bombardment of their houses, which lasted 
for near ten days, may be inferred from a single inci- 
dent told by a Colonel Peter Drake of Drakestown : — 

" There waa between our houfie and the town wall a 
largo magazine. The besiegers ordered two pieces of 
ordnance to be levelled at this building, and several 
shots poaaed through, and hit on the gahle end, within 
which was the apartment where I slept with one Captain 
Pluntett. Thia gentleman was to mount the guard that 
day, and going out very early, left me a-bed. About 
two hoars after, I went out to speak to one of the 
servants to get me a clean shirt, and before I had time 
to return, a hall had beat down the wall, a great part of 
which had fallen on, and demolished the bed. It then 
passed through my father's bed-ohamber, broke the 
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poata of the bed where he and my mother were asleep, 
but, thank heaven, had nu worse effect thun putting the 
family in a conat.ernation.'' 

Family life in iipierick must have had its excite- 
ment in those days. Miiny.wenC to live in huts on 
King's Island and on the Cia're side,, beyond Thomond 
Brii^e, .' ,.' .. 

All Tuesday, August 26th, a continudcrs fipe of sotne 
of the heaviest guns, disposed in several batteries;' was 
directed against the breach, which was extended suffi- 
ciently to admit about forty men abreast, some thirty ■ 
six feet of the wall being actually beaten down, while 
a much wider portion was very much damaged. 
Behind the breach Boisseleau had constructed a 
retirade-t defended by woolsacks and whatever else 
could be hastily procured. Here he planted a battery 
of three guns, with other guns disposed on either 
side, so as to take the enemy on both iianks as they 
came through the breach. It is curious that none of the 
contemporary accounts mention Sarsfield in connection 
with this last defence of Limerick ; but we must re- 
member he was in small favour with James and the 
Duke of Berwick, who pass him over in silence as often 
as they decently can. It is quite impossible that he 
can have been idle at such a time, and some credit 
may fairly be given to the popular tradition which re- 
presents him as taking an active part, both in superin- 
tending the preparations for defending the breach, 
especially in the construction of mines, and in en- 
couraging the Irish to make the desperate resistance 
they did make, when the breach was entered and the 
town almost taken. 

At length, on Wednesday, August 27th, the attack 
was made. William, having effected the breach, again 
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summoned the town ; but Boisseleau and Sarsfield, 
having made their preparations, and the blood of the 
Irish being now thoroughly up, they wcQld hear of no 
terms whatever, and WilUam gave, ocriers for the assaulL 
His intention was at first m_ere!y frt attack the counter- 
scarp, and possess hirasel/_cl 'the covered way imme- 
diately under the waUs. ," The attacking party numbered 
about io,oo_o_ tnfin.' The first attack was to be made 
by the QrertSaiers, 500 strong, each company led by 
i^ (lajttain. They were supported by the Blue Dutch, 
-^ I^^B^ reserve of the regiments of General Douglas, 
■. ■ -'Brigadier Stuart, Lord Meath, and Lord Lisburn, and 
lastly the Black Brandenborghers, 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon when the signal 
for the attack was given by the firing of three guns. 

"T)io day," Story telle us, "was escesaive hot to the 
bjHtaildeis, and much moro sure ui all respects to those 
upon action." 

The trenches had been advanced to within about 
four yards of the counterscarp, which was not defended 
by a trench. The pallisades which protected it had 
been beaten down for a considerable distance by the 
enemy's fire, and there seem to have been but few 
men in the covered way, which had been terribly 
mauled by the heavy battering guns. The Irish were 
taken by surprise by the first sudden dash of the 
Grenadiers, who leaped out of their trenches and in- 
stantly attacked the counterscarp, firing their pieces 
and throwing in their hand grenades. 

" This,'' saya Story, " gave the alarm to the Irish, who 
had their guns all ready, and dist^harged great and small 
shot upon uB as fast as was poeeihle; our men were not 
behind them in either ; so that in less than two minutes 
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the noise was so terrible tliat one would have thought 
the vety skieB ready to rent in Bunder. Tliis was 
seconded with dust, amoke, and all the tenors the art of 
man could invent, to mine and undo one another." 

Before they could enter the covered way, the attack- 
ing force had lost many officers and men ; Captain 
Farlow of Stuart's regiment, who had taken possession 
of Dublin Castle after the Battle of the Boyne, Captain 
Carlisle of Lord Drogheda's Grenadiers, and others 
bang killed here. The Irish in the covered way 
fou^t well; but were speedily overpowered, and 
retreated by the breach into the town, closely followed 
by the grenadiers, who, in their excitement neglecting 
their orders merely to hold the counterscarp, made a 
dash at the breach. They were left unsupported, and 
paid dearly for their rashness. Some were cut down 
by a storm of cannister and chain shot from Boisse- 
leau's battery. Others, pursuing the Irish through side 
streets, John Street, and Broad Street, towards Ball's 
Bridge, were killed, as the Irish rallied and drove them 
back. Not many of the gallant 500 can have got 
safely home to their trenches. 

But now an attack on the breach was made in force ; 
and for three hours both sides were engaged in a des- 
perate and bloody struggle. The Irish obstinately 
defended the breach in the face of a heavy fire, which 
they stood unflinchingly, shoulder to shoulder, the gaps 
in their ranks being resolutely closed as they occurred ; 
but at last they were gradually driven back by the 
besiegers, who pusjicd on, regiment after regiment, in 
spite of severe loss, and finally forced their way once 
more into the town itself. Then Boisseleau brought up 
his reserves, and the Irish made a splendid rally, fight- 
ing now, as Forman, a Williamite eye-witness, says, 
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" for their lives and fortunes and all that was dear to 
them," The vanguard of the English began to waver 
were hurled back upon their supports, and at last driven 
pell mell out of the streets to the breach, which they 
still endeavoured to hold. Then came a pause in thk 
hand to hand conflict; both sides gathering strenglh 
for the final struggle. The firing, however, went on 
incessantly. The regiments who defended the breach 
were that of Henry Fitzjames, a natural son of James 
by Arabella Churchill, and brother to the Duke of 
Berwick, that of Colonel Fitzgerald, that of Boisselaau, 
and another. Two regiments of Jacobite Ulstetmen 
under MacMahon, also distinguished themselves here, 
though without arms, and fighting only with stones. 
Even the women of Limerick, like the Irish queens of 
the heroic period, fought for their hearths and homes, 
and like them proved themselves more valiant than the 
men. Story tells how severely the assailants were 
handled by bullets, stones, and " broken bottles from 
the very women who boldly stood upon the breach, 
and were nearer our men than their own." Tradi- 
tion says that several of these brave women were 
killed in this gallant defence of the breach. 

While William's troops were endeavouring to hold 
their position here, a well-timed sally was made from 
the Spur or Homwork at St. John's Gate, The Irish 
Dragoons under Brigadier Talbot, a natural son of 
Tyrconnell, dashed along the covered way to the 
breach. They were met by two regiments of the 
enemy, one of Danes under Cutts, and, after a sharp 
encounter, in which Cutts was wounded, they forced 
their way through them, re-entering the town by the 
breach, and taking the stormers in the rear. This 
brilliant exploit decided the day. The English were 
thrown into confusion, being taken between two 
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fires. They were further discouraged by the fate of 
their reserve, and especially of the Brandenburghers, 
who had just entered the Black Battery, when it was 
blown up with a. terrified explosion, which destroyed 
half the regiment, 

Boisseleau seized the moment and charged with 
his whole force, who, with wild Irish cheers, drove 
the besiegers with sword and pike down the breach, 
over the counterscarp, back to their trenches, then 
out of their trenches; drove them indeed to their very 
camp. The victory was complete. The English 
beaten at all points, were in no humour for further 
work that day. 

The great explosion which blew up the Black 
Battery is spoken of as accidental by most of the 
Williamite writers ; but it seems mucli more likely 
that Ihe tradition (supported by Rowland Davies) 
which ascribes it to the timely springing of a mine, is 
correct, as the Irish do not seem to have suffered by 
it. That the English attacked with their full force is 
proved by the fact that Cutts's cavalry and the 
Brandenburgh regiment of Foot, both belonging to 

This last fierce battle for the possession of the city 
lasted some three or four hours. 

" From half aa hour after three," aaya Starj, " till 
after HBven, there was one continual fire of both great 
and small shot, without intermisaion ; insomuch that 
the amoke that went up fromi the town reached in one 
continued cloud to the top of a mountain at least sis 
miles off.'' 

This was Keeper Mountain. Those who have seen 
he dense smoke of Vesuvius floating for miles over 
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the villages, " in one continued cloud," will appreciate 
the fidelity of Story's description of the smoke of 
this final assault. 

He gives a dismal picture of the men as they came 
back beaten into camp. 

" When our men drew off some were brought up 
dead, and Home without a leg ; othera without anna, and 
Bomo were blind with powdecj eapeciaJly n great many 
of the poor Branderhurghers looked hko Furies, with the 
misfortune of the powder." 

The stones of the regiment of MacMabon and the 
broken bottles of the women also left their marks. 
Davies mentions several officers thus wounded. 

It is impossible to reconcile the various accounts of 
the loss on both sides. Story says the English lost 
1,500 killed and wounded. O'Callagan estimates it 
at over a,ooo, which is probably nearer the mark. 
The Irish loss must also have been considerable. 

To William this reverse was a severe one. 

" The King," Story tells us, " stood nigli Cromwell's 
fort all the time, and the husinesa being over, he went to 
the camp very much concerned, as indeed was the whole 
army ; for you might have seen a mixture of anger and 
sorrow in evorybodies countenance." 

The next day, August zoth, William sent a drum- 
mer to Boisseleau, to request a truce for the purpose 
of burying the dead. Boisseleau replied that the 
Irish had none left upon the counterscarp or the 
glacis ; but he would allow the English an hour, from 
four to five in the afternoon, to withdraw their own 
dead, on condition that they came not within twenty 
paces of the covered way. Their dead should 
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conveyed to them. He further told the drummer 
that he might inform the Prince of Orange " that they 
were prepared to give him a good reception in a 
second assault — still better, he hoped, than at the 
first." 

All that day and night the bombardment was con- 
tinued ; both sides anticipating a second attack. 
Letters were sent to England announcing that this was 
intended; and great caie was taken to prevent the 
real slate of affairs being known there. In the Melfort 
correspondence it is said : 

" There is more oaro taken now than ever there has 
been seen, ta seize all Ittters from Ireland, wid they 
are all aont to Whytohall and burnt.'' 

William had, in fact, decided to raise the siege, 
alleging as a reason the heavy rains, the rising of the 
Shannon, sickness in the army, and difficulties of mak- 
ing another attack under these disadvantages. 

On Saturday, August 30th, just three weeks after his 
arrival, and three days after the assault, he drew oifhis 
army, and marched to Cahirconlish, on his way to 
Waterford and England. Several waggons were loaded 
with sick and wounded men. The ammunition and 
stores, which could not be taken away, were blown up, 
and the camp set fire to. There were still some iiSoo 
men, sick and wounded, left in the camp. The fire 
spread to the hospital where they were, and in spite of 
the exertions of the Irish, some 500 poor fellows were 
burnt. This shews at least culpable negligence on 
William's part, even if we cannot credit the story told 
by De Burgho in his Hibemia Dominicana, that on 
being asked what was to be done with these men, 
William, furious at his defeat, replied : " Let them be 
burnt, let them be set fire to ! " 
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On the departure of the English, Boisseleau promptly 
demolished their works, and Tyrconnel! and Lauzua 
sent a convoy of i:,aoo fusJhers and dragoons into 
Limerick, with a supply of ammunition from the stores 
they had taken away before the siege. It was much 
wanted, as only 50 barrels of powder were left in the 
town. 

With William's army went a host of poor Protestants 
who joined them on the march through the country. 
Story, always ready with his historical parallels, likens 
them to the Israelites in their exodus from Egypt. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SARSFIELD AND TVHCONNELL. 




i AVING raised the siege of Limerick, 
William made all haste to get out of 
the country. By a warrant, dated 
beptember and, 1690, he ap- 
pointed Henry Sydney (Vis- 
, count Sheppey) and Thomas 
I Coningsby, Esq., Lords Justices 
of Ireland , with full civil powers ; 
leaving Baron de Solmes as 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
army. He then sailed from 
Duncannon for Bristol on Sep- 
tember 4th, and arrived at 
Windsor on September gth. In 
about a fortnight Solmes was recalled to England, 
Ginkel succeeding him as Commander-in-Chief j and 
in December Sir Charles Porter was appointed Lord 
Justice in place of Sydney, who had been made Secre- 
f tary of State. 

Tyrconnel! had returned to Limerick, apparently 
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encouraged by the result of the siege and delermined 
lo continue the war. But the French troops under 
Lauzun, still at Galway, were now recalled to France, 
the ships for their transport being in Galway roads. 
Had Lauzun cared to remain in Ireland, there is little 
doubt that he might have done so ; for the order for 
his recall was sent before the news of the raising of 
of the siege had reached Paris. But not only Lauzun 
himself, but the officers and men under his command, 
lukewarm in James's cause from the first, were now 
much discontented with the results of the campaign, 
in which they had practically rereiained inactive. 
There is an official letter from France in the Stuart 
Papers (quoted by O'Callaghan), in which the writer 
mentions a conversation with Lauzun before he 
came over, in which he said: — 

" If there were a man to whom he wished the greatest 
plague ho could invent, it should he in Iiis circumstancea 
to be sent into Ireland." He said it waa " a, desperate 
buaineas, only fit for somehody who had neither reputa- 
tion nor interest, nor quiet, nor anything else to lose." 

That the French officers shared this sentiment is 
evident from a passage in Montesquieu's " filoge," 
pre&xed to the Memoirs of thi Duke of Berwick. In 
this war in Ireland, he says, " valour was never want- 
ing, but conduct always." The war was regarded in 
England as of the utmost importance, but in France 
as a mere piece of good-nature on Louis's part. The 
French officers looked on it in this light, and had but 
three things in their heads, "to go over, to fight" 
(which they did not do), " and to go back again " 
(which they did). He afterwards admits that this 
was a foolish estimate of the importance to France of 
the war in Ireland ; and in this he is quite right. 
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Louis and his advisers bungled tn this matter of the 
Irish War. 

The French soldiers disliked the country and cli- 
mate, and, tinlike the Irish who could live on a handful 
of oatmeal, could not do without hread, which was 
often either not to be had, or of bad quality. Neither 
officers nor men could rough it in this barbarous 
country, though they were not so delicate as the Nor- 
mans, who did manage to remain. Of them Giraldus 
says ; — 

" They could not feed but upon daintJes, neither could 
tJiair meat digest without nine at each meal.'' 

In the Irish camp, in spite of the triumphant defence 
of Limerick, the dissentions between the party of " No 
surrender " and the Tyrconnellite opportunists ran as 
high as before. On one point, however, both were 
agreed : that now, if ever, was the time to demand 
some more effectual assistance from France. They 
wanted troops, they wanted arms and ammunition- 
above all, they wanted a general in whom they could 
have some confidence, to replace the incompetent 
Lauzun. They were also in danger of a dearth of 
provisions ; for a great multitude of poor Catholics 
had been driven over the Shannon into Connaught 
by William's proclamations, which pronounced a sen- 
tence of banishment upon all who refused to submit. 
James's " gun-money " was now almost worthless, and 
the trade with France could only be maintained by 
means of barter; corn, cattle, butter, tallow, and hides 
being exchanged for other commodities and munitions 
of war. It is curious to find thai all through the war 
this trade continued pretty brisk, But now, owing to 
the new influx of a destitute population, it was neces- 
sary to obtain a supply of provisions also from France, 
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to keep the garrison of Connaught in fighting condi- 
tion. 

Tyrconnell resolved to accompany Lauzun to 
France, and lay the state of affairs before James and 
Louis. The opportunity was favourable, as Louis 
was beginning to feel belter disposed towards the 
Irish. Leaving the chief authority in the hands of 
the Duke of Berwick, then little more than twenty, 
but already a more capable man than his father, and 
appointing Dorrington Governor of Limerick in place 
Boisseleau, who was recalled to France, he went back 
to Galway ; and thence sailed with Lauzun and the 
French troops. They lookback to France their " ex- 
cellent field train " which James had drawn off the 
field at the Battle of the Boyne; twelve 12-pounders, 
minus that one gun " lost in a bog " which the king 
mentions in his Memoirs. 

Tyrconnell and Lauzun, apparently the fastest of 
friends, arrived safely at Brest. They had been of 
one mind since the Battle of the Boyne. They had 
counselled James's flight from the field, they had aban- 
doned Limerick on William's approach, taking with 
them the French troops with stores and ammunition. 
They had withdrawn the cavalry from the Shannon, 
allowing William to cross unopposed ; and Tyrcon- 
nell is still further accused of having served out beans 
and oats to the garrison of Limerick while he had 
abundance of wheat in his own commissariat. Besides 
all this, they had agreed in slandering the Irish in 
every possible way at the French Court. It was not 
wonderful that they were hated and despised by the 
war party in Ireland. 

Now, however, Tyrconnell, having heard from his 
agents in France that the gallant defence of Limerick 
had caused a reaction in favour of the Irish, determined 
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by a bold stroke of policy to regain his popularity, at 
the expense of Lauzuti. He represented to him that 
it was necessary they should support each other in 
justifying their conduct in Ireland. Feigning illness, 
he remained in Brest, and allowed Lauzun to precede 
him to the French Court, where he told the story 
concocted between them to both James and Louis. 

" Ireland,'' he said, " was lost. The people, tired of 
war, were reitdy to make terms with William. But for 
the energy of Tyrconnell, who was devoted & the in- 
tereats of hia maBter^ Limerick itself would have been 
BUTTendered." 

In a few days comes my Lord Tyrconnell himself, 
so full of zeal in the cause of his master, that instead 
of backing up his friend, he is compelled to denounce 
him, swearing with many a good mouth-filling oath, 
that, desperate as the condition of the country might be, 
the cause was by no means hopeless, if only he could 
have persuaded Lauzun and the French to defend 
Limerick, or even to stay in Ireland. But they had no 
zeal, no devotion in the cause of either James or Louis. 
He had come himself to demand, in the name of all 
that was sacred, fresh supplies of troops and money. 
Even now, this was all that was necessary to drive the 
heretics into the sea. Poor Lauzun, quite taken 
aback by this dashing piece of opportunism, narrowly 
escaped the Bastille, by the intercession of the English 
Queen. 

The Irish, meanwhile, were not idle. A council, or 
senate, of twelve officers had been appointed to assist 
the Duke of Berwick with their advice. Among these 
the majority were "new men," creatures of Tyrconnell, 
with estates to lose. Sarsfield, it is true, was himself 
a member, but he had been placed last on the list, and 
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would probably not have been nominated at all, had 
Tyrconnell dared to pass him over. 

The war-party, headed by Sarsfieid and Brigadier 
Henry Luttrell, looked with suspicion upon Tyrconnell. 
Luttrell from the first had played an important, though 
secret, part in the intrigues which proved so fatal to the 
Jacobite cause in Ireland. He had induced Tyrconnell 
to get rid of Melfort, the Scotch Secretary of State, who 
was extremely unpopular with the Irish. After James 
had returned to France, Tyrconnell had requested him 
to dismiss Melfort, who was recalled and sent on a 
mission to the Pope; Sir Richard Nagle, the Irish 
Attorney-General, being appointed in his place. 
Nagle was, according to the Duke of Berwick : — 

" A very honest man, senaible in his own profession, 
but nob in the leoflt conversant with affairs of state. 
Luttrell had been one of the chief inatigatois of this 
Lusinosa." 

Nagle accompanied Tyrconnell to Paris, Lord 
Riverston, a Tyrconnellite, acting as Secretary of State 
in his absence. 

Now that TyrconneU had gone to France, Luttrell 
attached himself to Sarsfieid, and went about every- 
where, stirring up the people against the Lord Deputy, 
whom he accused of treachery. He had previously 
endeavoured to obtain the co-operadon of the Duke 
of Berwick against him. The duke says : — 

" Ho continued to incenso the prineipol people of the 
nation to suoh a, degree that one day Sarsfieid came to 
me from them, ajid after engaging me to secrecy, told me 
that being convinced of the treachery of Tyrcorniell, 
they had resolved to put him in arrest ; and therefore 
he was to propose to me from them that I should take 
upon mo tile command of the king<lom," 
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This Berwick refused to do, on the ground that 
acting against the Viceroy was high treason ; and he 
threatened to acquaint the King and Tyrconnell of 
the plot if it were carried further, which, he says, 
"prevented the execution of the design." 

A grand council was, however, held in Limerick, 
after the deposition of Tyrconnell, in which the clergy 
joined with the officers of Sarsfield's party in 
denouncing Tyrconnell. Sarsfield, Sinaon Luttrell (a 
brother of Henry) and Dorrington, the Governor, were 
appointed to wait upon the Duke of Berwick, which 
they did on September 30th, representing to him that 
the authority given him by Tyrconnell was illegal ; but 
that they were willing in the name of the Irish nation, 
to confirm him in this, if he would consent to the 
election of a new council of officers to act as his 
military advisers, with two deputies from each pro- 
vince to attend to all civil business. They further 
declared that Tyrconnell would not represent the 
real views of the nation at the Court of France, and 
requested that he would send deputies of their own 
party, whom they could trust. This latter request the 
duke thought it best to grant, and nominated Henry 
and Simon Luttrell, Dr. Creagh, the Bishop of Cork, 
and Colonel Purcell, all of whom were accepted. With 
them be joined, as his own representative, the Scotch 
Catholic, Brigadier Maxwell, giving him secret instruc- 
tions that Henry Luttrell and Colonel Purcell, " two 
dangerous incendiaries," should be detained in France. 

The deputies accordingly sailed from Limerick 
some time after Tyrconnell had sailed from Galway. 
On the voyage, suspecting that Maxwell carried secret 
instructions, Henry Luttrell and Purcell determined 
to throw him overboard, but were prevented by the 
Bishop and Simon Luttrell. 
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Tyrconnell slil! had a difficult game to play in Paris; 
but his bold stratagem against Lauzun must have 
recommended him to the great bourgeois, Louvois, 
Lauzun's direst enemy at court ; and might have 
proved of great service to James, as he himself 
declares, had Louvois lived. His death occurred 
not long after this incident, on May i6th, 1691. 

The deputies had barely got to sea, when a courier 
arrived from France with an order from James to the 
Duke of Berwick, that " no such persons should be 
permitted to go out of Ireland." They were delayed 
by adverse winds, and only reached St. Malo when 
Tyrconnell, having made his peace at court, was at 
Brest on his way back to Ireland. At first James 
looked coldly upon them, and might perhaps have 
detained Luttrell and Purcell, had they not boldly 
declared that any insult to their persons would be 
resented by the Irish, who in their despair might be 
induced to make terms with William, and even to 
retaliate upon the Duke of Berwick. James yielded 
to these threats, only requesting them not to disparage 
Tyrconnell to the French King. 

They asked for assistance in men, arms, and money, 
and above all for a French general in whom the Irish 
might have confidence ; declaring that, if properly 
armed and led, they were determined to hold on to 
the last. 

They pleaded their cause so well, that although 
they did not obtain all the support they asked for, 
St. Ruth was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Irish forces. St. Ruth had already seen how valiantly 
the Irish, when properly disciplined and led, could 
fight. The Irish Brigade of Lord Mountcashel had 
served under him in Piedmont, carried an entrenched 
position in the Isfere valley in splendid style, routed 
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he Piedmontese in a still stronger position between 
the Mont Cenis and St. Bernard, and helped to make 
the whole campaign a brilliant success. He was, 
therefore, eminently qualified for the present com- 
mand, and unlike the other French officers, went to 
Ireland with a respect for the Irish, He did not, 
however, come over until the summer of the next year, 
1691. 

During Tyrconnell's absence, the Duke of Berwick 
had attempted some military operations, but without 
much success. With Sarsfield as second in com- 
mand, he had crossed the Shannon, and had laid 
siege to the Castle of Birr, He complains that he 
was obliged to raise the siege because of the unskil- 
fulness of his gunners, who could never manage to 
hit the castle. But a local writer, who in 1826, gave 
a description of the place, says that it "still exhibits 
the marks " of his unsuccessful cannonading. A re- 
treat was, in any case, rendered necessary by the ap- 
proach of a greatly superior force under Douglas, 
Kirke, and Lanier. Their object was to drive Sars- 
field back across the Shannon, and to break down the 
bridge at Banagher. The Irish, although forced to 
retreat, took up a strong position on the Coonaught 
side, and saved the bridge. That the enemy wished 
to break it down shows that they dreaded Sarsfield's 
incursions ; their great fear being that he might make 
an attack upon Dublin, which both he and Berwick 
wished to do. 

After the battle of Beachy Head, De Tourville, 
having made his paltry attempt at invasion, retired to 
Brest, allowing the English fleet time to refit. Louis 
thus lost the one favourable moment for an invasion 
of England, though James urged this upon him 
strongly, and both parties in England expected it 
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the apprehension of it even causing a panic in 
London, 

While William was still in Ireland, Churchill, now 
Earl of Marlborough, suggested to Queen Mary that 
a portion of the fleet should be sent round, to convey 
a force of 5,000 men, for the purpose of attacking 
Cork and Kinsale, the most important ports in the 
hands of the Irish. She forwarded the suggestion to 
William, who approved of the plan, and gave the com- 
mand to Marlborough. 

On September 1 6th, after many vexatious delays, the 
fleet sailed, arriving in Cork roads on September 2 ist. 
The events of this well-planned expedition have been 
so recently narrated by Lord Wolseley, in his Life of 
Marlborough, that it is not necessary here to enter 
into particulars, especially as Sarsfield was not en- 
gaged in the defence of either of the important places 
attacked. The expedition was completely successful, 
all the operations being conducted with rare skill and 
despatch by Marlborough. On September 23rd he ar- 
rived before Cork, where he was soon joined by 
Tettau and the Duke of Wuttemberg. They invested 
the city, and after a siege of a few days, just as they 
were about to storm the breach which had been 
made, the governor. Colonel Macgillicuddy (or Mac 
Elligot, as he signs himself) surrendered. While 
leading a storming party to the breach, the Duke 
of Grafton, a natural son of Charles II, by the 
Duchess of Cleveland, was mortally wounded by a 
\ musket ball. 

[ Cork being taken, Marlborough marched against 

I Kinsale. On October ist he invested the New Fort, 

which was of considerable strength, sending Tettau 

with a detachment across the harbour in boats, to 

storm the Old Fort, which he did. After a vigorous 
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siege, the New Fort was surrendered by Sir Edward 
Scott, the governor, on October gth. 

The Duke of Berwick, who had made an attempt 
to prevent the junction of the Duke of Wurtemberg 
with Marlborough, was eagerly expected by Scott. 
He excuses his not coming to Scott's rchef on the 
ground that he liad but 7,000 to 8,000 men with him, 
a very inferior force to that under his uncle. This 
does not seem to have been the case, as they were 
about equal as to numbers, though no doubt Marl- 
borough's men were much better equipped. 

Having thus expeditiously finished the business, 
Marlborough returned to the Court of Ketisington, 
having been absent but some five weeks. He was 
most graciously received by William, who condes- 
cended to say that : " No officer who has seen so 
httle service as my Lord of Marlborough is so fit for 
great commands." 

The loss of Cork and Kinsale was the most crushing 
blow yet struck in the cause of William, and did much 
to make the gallant defence of Limerick a barren 
triumph. 

The Irish were now shut up in Connaught ; and the 
two ports most convenient for the landing of French 
troops, should an army at last be sent, were in the 
hands of the enemy. Even the leisurely bungling of 
William's Dutch generals could but delay the final 
catastrophe. The war, so badly conducted on both 
sides, was now approaching its end. 

The taking of the forts of Kinsale closed the cam- 
pa^n of 1690 ; some unimportant skirmishes with the 
indomitable Rapparees being all that Story has to 
chronicle until next spring. He describes the manner 
in which they concealed themselves in the bogs. 
After one of these skirmishes, some of the E 
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" Loitering about among the dead, found one Dun, a 
sei^eant of the enemies, who was Ijing like the otter, 
all under water in a running brook (except the top of 
Mb nose and his moutk)." He then tolls how this poor 
fellow WBB taken and hanged, though he had offered 
forty shillings in English money to save his life, " a great 
nuiBom as he helieved." 

This was the frequent fate of these poor Rappareea 
who fought for their country as best they could, when 
they had the misforiune to fall into the hands of their 
enemies. 

" When the Bappaiees have no nund to show them- 
selves," lie continues, " they commonly sink down be- 
tween two or three little hills, grown over with long 
grass, so that yuu may aa soon find a hair ns one of them ; 
they conceal their arms thits, they take off the lock and 
put it in their pocket, or hide it in some dry place ; they 
stop the mussle close witlt a cork, and the tutch-hols 
with a small quil, and then throw the piece itself into a, 
running water or a pond.'' 

Thus, though apparently without arms, they could come 
together as an armed hand at any appointed place at 
an hour's notice. Properly organised, the cunning, 
bravery, and endurance, of these men might have been 
used for definitely planned military operations. As it 
was, their lives were wasted by hundreds in mere 
marauding. 

While the Duke of Berwick was making his in- 
effectual demonstration against Marlborough in the 
south, Sarsfield was not idle. The defence of the 
passes of the Shannon was left in his hands, and he 
showed his accustomed vigilance and activity in defend- 
ing them. There is a very interesting letter in the 



French archives which, taken in connection with 
O'Kelly's narrative, enables us to understand the 
position of adairs during Tyrconnell's absence. It is 
written from Galway, by the Abbi^ Gravel, dated 
December 28th, 1690, and is addressed to Louvois. 
It is full of the praises of Sarsfield, who — 

"Keeps our troops always oa the alert." The Irish have 
made an incureion into West Meath and bamed Mullin- 
gar. He speaka of the mairelloua way in which Sars- 
field obtains inteDigenca of the enemy's movemontB, so 
that he can annoy them with frequent skirmishes, 

O'Kelly, on the other hand, though usually 
favourable to Sarsfield, gives a dismal picture of the 
state of the country which — 

"Was most lameaitably governed between the Doke 
of Berwick, Sarefield and the new Senate. . . . The 
Duke of Berwick minded his youthful pleasure mora 
than the conduct of his troops. The commiasionera left 
for civil affairs pretended they had no power to regulate 
the soldiery." 

Sarsfield also, he says " gave out many orders " 
interferingwithcivilaffairs. Thetroops, withoutpayor 
commissariat, lived by plunder and without discipline, 
Sarsfield is accused by O'Kelly of having connived at 
these disorders by giving the fraudulent army agents 
an escort of soldiers when on their plundering ex- 
pedition ; 



" For he was a 
any paper that wi 



oaay that he would not deny signing 
) Md before him." 



This gives us an insight into the weaker side of the 
popular hero's character. O'Kelly admits, however, 
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that things were no worse than they had always 
been. 

It is only just to Sarsfield to say that he was in a 
most difficult position, which would have taxed all the 
energy of Marlborough himself to grapple with. He had 
to contend single-handed with mismanagement, luke- 
warmness, and even treachery on all sides; constantly 
hampered by interference from incapable superiors, 
yet always fighting gallantly against adverse fortune. 
Whatever energy, valour, and military skill were 
shown in the war, were conspicuous in him. The 
difficulties of maintaining an army in anything like 
fighting condition, which he was determined to do, 
and which he did, were immensely increased by the 
incursion into Connaught of the starving Catholic 
population, driven by the persecutions of William's 
agents across the Shannon, This the Abbe Gravel 
lays great stress upon, in urging upon Louvois the 
necessity of sending supplies of provisions. 

He praises the condition of the cavalry, the mosfc 
effective ami of the service, and under Sarsfield's special 
care. The Catholics are now in doBpair, but determined 
to conquer or die. The party of Sarafield ia " the true 
party of the king," and they are ready loyally to aerva 
under a competent general if one be aent. Only Eiver- 
sttin and Colonel Macdonell, his brother-in-law, diaaented 
when he proposed this, saying that Tyrconnell must still 
be supreme in uivil mattera at leaat. 

Early in November, according to O'Kelly, Sarsfield 
discovered a conspiracy, on the part of certain mem- 
bers of the council, to allow the English to pass the 
Shannon, and to deliver up Limerick and Galway, 
He gave Berwick a list of these conspirators 
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though Berwick had received a similar listj obtained 
by James from London, he refused lo secure them, 
because they were Tyrconneil's friends. He was 
however, at length prevailed on to dismiss Riverston 
from the secretaryship and to supersede Macdonnell 
as Governor of Galway, putting Sarsfield in his place, 
and making him in addition Governor of Connaught, 

There are several interesting particulars given in 
the Abba's letter, which confirm O'Kelly's account of 
the existence of this conspiracy, and show that 
Sarsfield had good ground for suspecting Macdonnell, 
who, on the fall of Kinsale, is reported to have said, 
" that it was the best to think of some decent com- 
position." 

Hb speaks with entkusiasm of Sarsfleld's " wisdom and 
penetration," and saja that he " made the Duke of Ber- 
wick undeistoiid the true interests of the king, his 
father," and that it was a masterstroke on Berwick's 
part to subordinate Macdonnell to Saisfield, " whose 
fidelity and zeal for the service of the king were perfectly 
well known to him." 

Sarsfield's first act on being made governor was 
to send. 300 men from Galway to Sligo, which was to 
have been attacked from the sea. The AbbS says 
the enemy would never have thought of such an ex- 
pedition so late in the year, but that they had been 
given hopes of an easy conquest. He tells of the 
steps taken by Sarsfield to obtain the deposition of 
Riverston and Macdonnell, whom he urged Berwick to 
place under arrest. This he had promised to do, but 
had not yet done. 

Sarsfield had left Galway to watch the enemy, who, 
as a deserter had told Berwick, were discouraged, 
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being left without pay, harrassed by Rapparees, and 
ready to desert if a safe passage home could be pro- 
cured for them. 

The AbbS continues to sing the praises of Saisfield, 
who, he Ba3^, is full of gratitude to Louis (no doubt for 
favouiB to come). He entreats Loutoib to send suncour 
to the Irish, who are now under a chief in whom IJiey 
have such confidence that they are ready to march wher- 
ever ho leads them. He contrasts hie loyalty and reso- 
lution witli the weakness of the defenders of Cork and 
Kinsale. " His indomitable courage in the most des- 
perate situations and the love of the people who call him 
the father of his country," should recommend him to a 
man of superhuman genius, like Louvoie. 

Before sending off his letter in December, he des- 
cribes the fortifications which the French engineers are 
constructing at Limerick, which 

" Will make this city harder of digestion to the Prince 
of Orange^ should he again attack it." At Galway, 
Sarsfleld in raising several new forts and horn-works, 
and greatly strengthening the place. He is also about 
to visit Shgo and Athlone, and will omit nothing in the 
way of defence against the enemy. 

It is very pleasant to come across this tribute to 
Sarsfield, and to know that the praise is thoroughly 
well-deserved. 

The correspondence between the disaffected mem- 
bers of the council and the Williamites, but half- 
checked by the Duke of Berwick, still went on ; the 
" new men " wishing to put an end to the war by any 
means. In the middle of winter, with snow on the 
ground, an attempt was made to pass the Shannon at 
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two places, Lanesborough and Jamestown ; but the 
vigilance of Sarsfield, who kept these points well de- 
fended, frustrated it, and the English were forced to 
retire with some loss. 

About the middle of January, 1691, Tyrconnellcame 
back. Sir Richard Nagle was reinstated in his ofiSce 
as secretary of state, and Riverston restored to his 
place in the council. 

Tyrconnell brought no troops with him, but some 
provisions and arms, and 24,000 Louisd'Ors; 10,000 
of which he left at Brest, " to buy meal, etc.," sry 
James's Memoirs. Of the rest he distributed 13,000 
among the ofBcers, but 10,000 being left for other pro- 
visions and munitions of war. The Memoirs give a 
I dismal account of the destitution of both officers and 
men. 
Sarsfield was now created by James, by a patent of 
nobility entrusted to Tyrconnell, Earl of Lucan, Vis- 
Count of TuUy, and Baron of Rosberry. 
" It put him into good temper enough, and he being 
Teally jealous for the king's service, engaged for the quiet 
oomportment of the other mutineers, and acted heartily 
in conjunction with the Lord Lieftenant." 

This extract from James's Memoirs, in which he 
graciously designates him a "mutineer," proves that 
Sarsfield was ready to act in concert with his opponents, 
when he felt that his loyalty was recognised, and that 
there was an apparent prospect that Tyrconnell would 
no longer adopt the policy of despair. In a very in- 
teresting letter to Louvois, written from Limerick, and 
dated February 4th, 1691, Sarsfield defends his party 
from the aspersions of the Tyrconnelhtes, and says 
that the only crimes of which they can be accused are 
the suspecting those who desire to treat with the Prince 



of Orange for giving the whole of Ireland into his 
hands, and the resolution to die a thousand times 
rather than betray the interests of their master, and sub- 
mit to a usurper. 

During the month of January, little was done on 
either side, and in February, Berwick, with some other 
great officers of the Irish army, went to France, "being 
discontented, as 'twas said, at my I^rd Tyrconnell's 
way of Proceeding with the Government." 

Tyrconnel! was received in Limenck with all out- 
ward demonstrations of welcome, though his first care 
was to prevent, as far as lay in his power, all com- 
munication with France on the part of Sarsfield and 
his friends. He had arranged with the chief magis- 
trate at Brest, that all couriers from Paris should be 
stopped, and their letters seized and forwarded to him- 
self. Sarsfield, however, managed to obtain a letter 
from the Deputies, through a French officer, who 
landed in Galway, and found him there. This letter, 
which told of the appointment of St. Ruth, he caused 
to be publicly read at a great assembly of the chief officers 
and citizens ; and this did much to raise the hopes of 
the majority. Many of the citizens were, however, 
men with estates, and strong Tyrconnellites j and when 
the Lord Deputy arrived, he was received by them 
with great joy. 

In Galway he stayed some time, 

" And," soys O'Kelly, " notMng was seeai during hia 
abode there, but balls and banquets, bonftreB and public 
rejoicinga, aa if the English were quite driven out of 
Ireland, and a glorious peace estahliahed in the Nation. 
But wliat ia raore remarkable is that TyrconneU and his 
friends lived at this rate when the soldiers of the army 
wonted bread, the common sort of people ready to starve, 
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Bud indeed, the whole nation reduced under the greatest 
hardahipa that mortals could suifer." 

The pay of the common soldiers was then but a 
penny a, day, and that probably not paid regularly, so 
that they had to live as best they might. The base 
money had now grown practically valueless, and was 
called in by TyrconnelL 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE CAMPAIGN OF 169I. — TAKING OF BALLYMORE.— 
ARRIVAL OF ST. RUTH. — SIEGE OF ATHLONE, 



\ FTER William left Ireland, his 
agents, the Lords Justices, organ- 
ised the civil administration, while 
the array patrolled the country 
lianging Eapparees, held the prin- 
cipal towns east of the Shannon, 
and prepared for the new campaign. 
Coningsby (who as paymaster- 
general and head of the Commis- 
sariat, had given William great satisfaction) still had, 
as Lord Justice, the finances of the Army in his 
special care. The revenues these officials managed to 
get in were considerable. An official account, dated 
July 1691, and including the two years from August, 
16S9, to Midsummer, 1691, gives a total amount of 
^142,014 IIS, 3^d. — about a quarter of the average 
in times of peace. The war, however, according to 
Story's estimates, cost some ;£^io,ooo,ooo for pro- 
visions, transport, and officers' and men's pay alone. 
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In December, 1691, the English army had been 
divided into four separate corps. Douglas was to act 
against Sligo ; Kirke and Lanier to attack the fords 
of the Shannon at Lanesborough ; Tettau to enter 
Kerry ; Ginkel and Scravemore to operate around 
Limerick. 

Ginkel and Tettau, worried by Rapparees, did 
nothing. In spite of the prosperous state of William's 
finances, as compared with James's, his army in Ire- 
land was in a chronic state of discontent. Ginkei's 
letters to Coningsby are full of complaints about the 
difficulties of his position. He is always asking for 
money. His mercenaries are always clamouring for 
arrears of pay, and ready to desert. They should 
have IS. a day (the Irish standard was id.). Forage 
is scarce, destroyed by the Rapparees. The Irish 
have plenty of corn, but they have buried it, and it is 
hard to find. The men are sick and mutinous. 

If the English were in difficulties, one may well 
wonder, with James, how the poor Irish " brought it 
as far as they did." 

Meanwhile, Sarsfield, always well-informed as to 
the enemy's movements, always prompt in decision 
and action, had visited all the important posts along 
the Shannon, entrenching some, and strengthening 
the guard in all. He proved himself more than a 
match for Douglas, Kirke, and Lanier, though almost 
without artillery, either for defensive or offensive opera- 
tions. He had fixed his head-quarters at Athlone. 
Those of the English, in the West, were at MuUingar, 
which he would doubtless have attacked, if he had 
had artillery. It was now too well-fortified and garri- 
soned to give him a chance of success without a 
regular siege. He was, however, always on the watch 
for an opportunity of assuming the offensive, and still 
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held several small posts on the Leinster side of the 
Shannon. He had sent Clifford to defend the passage 
at Lanesborough, and Colonel O'Hara to defend 
Jamestown. 

Hearing that Kirke was moving upon' Lanesborough, 
having left Lanier sick at Mullingar, with half their 
force as garrison of that important place, Sarsfield 
determined to pass the Shannon and attack him in 
the rear, while Clifford received him in front. This 
well-planned piece of strategy was unfortunately frus- 
trated ; for, just as he was about to leave Athlone, he 
heard from O'Hara that Douglas was marching to 
attack Jamestown, and that the river being lower than 
usual, several fords were now open. Fearing that 
Douglas might force a passage and advance upon 
Sligo, which was but ill-defended, he went at once to 
support O'Hara ; but found that Douglas had already 
made his attack, had been repulsed with heavy loss, 
and had retreated. Hurrying back to Athlone, to 
execute his first project, he heard that Kirke also, 
badly beaten, had retired in disorder to Mullingar, 
losing his camp and baggage. 

These events are narrated by Sarsfield himself in 
his letter to Louvois, and his account is confirmed 
by Ginkel's letters and by documents in the French 
archives. 

In the some letter he complains of Clifford's disaffec- 
tion, which he attributes to his not having been roade a 
major-general. Sarsfield had fortified Ballj-more, which 
he regarded as the key to Athlone, and had ordered 
Clifford to throw 300 mea into it. This he had not 
done. He had twice asked to be allowed to throw up 
his commission. Sarsfield fears he may abandon Bally- 
moie, tha eeatre of a country which supports 20,000 
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peasants with their cattle, besides several regiments, if 
he doea not liirti Hulf get there in time. Clifford has 
burnt a castle Dear Mullingor, taken hy Saisfield, and 
containing a quantity of pioTiBions and property pillaged 
from the Catholics of those parts. He gave orders for 
its destruction without having seen it, although Sars- 
field wished to bold it. 



This is confirmed by Ginkel,who says the occupation 
of this place by the Irish menaced the garrisons of 
Streamstown and Mearescourt. 

Ginkelsawtheimportance of Ballymore, and resolved 
to make it his first point of attack. In February he 
writes that he is about to march against it with all the 
troops he can muster. The rendezvous was at Ty- 
croghan, a house where Vanhomrigh (the father of 
Swift's Vanessa) wished to establish a magazine. 

The attack was postponed, as Ballymore was too 
strong lo attack without opening trenches ; and until 
St. Ruth landed in May little was done on either side, 
though the Rapparees remained active even in those 
parts of the country that were patrolled by the William- 
ites. It was not until June that the cautious Ginkel 
advanced to the Shannon with a real determination to 
take AthI one- 
There is another interesting letter from Sarsfield in 
the French archives. It is written from Galway to Lord 
Mountcashel, and dated March 23rd, 1691. 



la it he denounces Tyrconnell at great length, accus- 
ing him of having intercepted or pretended to iafcereept 
ft letter from Mountcashel to himself, containing expres- 
sions vei7 disrespectful to their master, James. Tyr- 
oonnell ia very polite (" me fait milles caresses "}, but 
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Sarsfield knows him and does not trust him. He mtb 
that in Limeriuk the army would have seized Tyrconnell, 
and made Sarstield Commander.in. Chief, but that ha 
opposed their design from respect to the King's Deputy. 
He says further that Mountcaahel's old friend Clifford 
is of TyTConneU's party. He is aa mad as ever, and has 
misconducted himself in the face of the enemy. 

The Irish cavalry are well mounted at the expense of 
the enemy, from whom the Bapparees have taken 1,000 
horses during the winter. He has got 37 horses from 
Lanier's quartern, 22 of them from his own stable. They 
await St. Ruth's arrival with impatience, but hope he may 
be independent of Tyrconnell ; who, if he has the least 
authority, is capable of spoiling the designs of the beat 
captain in Europe. 

On June ist, Ginkel came to Mullingar, His 
first idea, was to make a feint attack on Athlone with 
one division, while another should attempt to pass tiie 
Shannon at Banagher and Mellick. It was, however, 
deemed imprudent to divide the army, lest Sarsfield 
might pass over from Athlone and get between the 
English and Dublin, or even march upon that city. 
Unfortunately, Sarsfield had not a sufficient force at hts 
command to do more than guard the Shannon, Even 
when Ginkel advanced to attack Ballymore, though 
Sarsfield had concentrated his troops at Athlone he 
seems to have made absolutely no attempt to relieve 
that place, no doubt feeling himself too weak to do so 
without risking too much. It would have been a mis- 
take to defend it at all, except that it delayed Ginkel, 
and allowed St. Ruth time to come up to Alhlone. 

The fort of Ballymore stood upon a promontory 
running out into a little lake, which surrounded it on 
three sides. It was well defended against troops with- 
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out artillery, but incapable of standing a regular bom- 
bardment. There were two lines of fortification, 
both with bastions. The outer ran across the thick 
neck of the promontory; the inner surrounded "the 
Mount/' a rising ground, with a Danish Fort upon it, 
in which this peninsula terminated. There were also 
some breastworks to defend the place on the south- 
east, where the lake became very narrow. Some 1,100 
men, under Colonel UHck Burke, occupied the fort, 
in which a number of women and children had taken 
refuge. To feed the garrison, a stock of sheep and 
cattle had been driven on to the peninsula before the 
English came. 

Ginkel arrived on Sunday, June 7th, and summoned 
the place in due form ; the Governor refused his terms 
in due form, and the bombardment began. Four field 
pieces were at once brought up, "which played three 
or four hours upon the Island ;" the Irish replying as 
best they might with their " two small Turkish pieces 
mounted on cart wheels," which were all they had to 
reply with, except their matchlocks. 

A sergeant and fifteen men, in a small castle at some 
distance, were cut off by a detachment sent for that 
purpose. They at first made some resistance, some of 
the enemy being killed by their fire ; but, being forced 
to surrender, the sergeant was hanged by Ginkel on a 
little hill in full sight of the fort. 

By Monday morning, June Sth, four batteries, one 
of six, two of four guns each, some of them eighteen 
and twenty-four pounders, began to play on the Irish 
works ; and after some time Ginkel sent a verba! 
message to the Governor, that if the fort were not s 
rendered within two hours he should be hanged as his 
sergeant was. Burke, to mark his sense of this insult, 
[asked to have the message in writing, affecting to 
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think the messenger must have delivered it wrongly. 
Ginkel, in a letter "Given at our Camp the 8th day of 
June, 1691, at 8 a clock in the morning," repeated his 
threat, adding that the garrison should have no quarter 
if they did not surrender as prisoners of war. The 
women and children might leave the place, if they 
chose to do so, within two hours, 

Burke, however, gallantly demanded to be allowed 
to march out with the honours of war, 

" Upon wliicli," Bays Story, " the General ordered all 
our guns and mortars to fall to work^ tke bombs tearing 
up the sandy banks, and the Irish running like coiiiea 
from one hole to another ; whilst the guna wore batter- 
ing the works and making a breach, the Iriah in the 
meantime did what they could with their two guna w»d 
small shot ; but Lieutenant- Colonel Buxton, their Ingi- 
neer, had his hand shot off from one of our batteries, 
and their works went down apace, which made the Irish 
Tery uneasie. This siege, however, was very delightful 
to our whole party, who had a view of it from the adjoin- 
ing hill. My Lord Justice Conningsby also, who was 
now in the camp, BJid stay'd here for some time, having 
the satiBfaotion of being an eye-witness to the forward- 
ness of our soldiers.'' 

From this description it is evident that the worthy 
cleric thoroughly enjoyed this " delightful " siege. If 
he had given a thought to the possible sufferings of 
the women and children, he might again have been led 
to " reflect upon our Profession of Soldiery, not to be 
overcharged with Good nature." 

At 12 o'clock, noon, the Irish, who had exhausted 
their small stock of powder, beat a parley and hung 
out a white flag, of which Ginkel took no notice, the 
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batteries firing continually until both the inner and 
outer works were battered into rubbish. Four tin 
boats were then launched upon the lough, and filled 
with soldiers in preparation for storming the place 
when resistance was no longer possible. The Irish, 
seeing this, again beat a parley and asked for quarter, 
which Ginkel, " being in his own temper a very merci- 
ful man," granted. The garrison surrendered at dis- 
cretion, and the victorious General abstained from the 
threatened massacre. He did not even hang Ulick 
Burke : the soldier was stern, but the man relented. 

A letter from Ginkel, dated June i6th, says he has 
sent the garrison 55 or 56 officers, about 800 soldiers, 
and aoo Rapparees ("most of them armed," says Story) 
to Dublin, 



" There were also nigh 400 wo 
crouded np in thia sad place, who w 



1 and children 
Bet at liberty.' 



aU 



One wonders what became of them. Colonel 

I Parker, who was with Ginkel at Athlone and Aughrim, 

gives a terrible picture of the sufferings of the 

peasantry, who were driven from side to side of the 

Shannon by the opposing armies, 

" Theae wretoheB," he says, " came flocking in great 
numbers about our camp (at Ballymore) devouring all 
the filth they could meet with. Our dead horses crawl- 
ing with veruiin, as the aun had parched them, weia 
delicious food to them ; while their infanta sucked those 
carcases with as much eagemesH an if they were theii 
mother's breasta." 

The garrison of Ballymore were sent from Dublin to 
I Lambay Island, where most of them died of sickness 
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and starvation, their friends not being allowed t' 
them provisions or clothing. 

Ginkel, having repaired and garrisoned Ballymore, 
prepared to march upon Athlone. Major-General 
Mackay, the hero of Killiecrankie, just come from 
Scotland with his Scotch Puritans, now joined him. 

It is evident, from a letter written by Mackay to 
William, in execrable French, that he considered Ginkel 
a weak general, anxious to avoid responsibility by 
conducting his operations according to the rules of 
war, but without initiative, and in practical difficulties 
leaning upon his subordinates, and wavering between 
opposing counsels. 

He blames him for not having better infonnatjon re- 
specting the enemy's movements, and for leaving hia rear 
BO ill-defended that hia communications with Dublin 
might easily have been cut off. He was always in fear 
lest Saisfield might send a detachment across the river 
and "raise the country behind him." His oommiHsariat 
was in the hands of a certain Pareira {probably a Jew) 
with whom he had made a foolish contract, which only 
bound the contractor to have supplies of provisions at 
certain places, Ginkel being obliged to provide for their 
transport to his camp. Pareira cheated him, fleeced 
him ; and yet he implicitly trusted him, though often 
proved untrustworthy. Mackay ascribes it to " the 
Providence of God'' that Saiafield was prevented from 
attacking his rear. 

He did not know how weak Sarsfield was in artillery 
and even in small arras 

St. Ruth, meanwhile, had arrived in Limerick, on 
May 8th, with some money, arms, and provisions, but 
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no men. He probably brought with him the grenades 
used by the Irish for the first time during the siege of 
Atfalone. 

Tyrconnell now again became active in making pre- 
parations for war. He summoned the Rapparees to 
come to Limerick, and from them he raised an army 
of some 20,000 men to serve under St. Ruth, with 
whatever small train of artillery he could scrape 
together. To mount his cavalry he was forced to seize 
the horses of the gentry of the surrounding county. 

" By pajing tradeeroen and workmen," says James, 
" part money, part little aeceasarys of apparel, part fair 
words and part promiaea, of which they were liberal 
enough " he " got to gather " 170 caisBona, 400 " small 
cartes," with carriagee for 10 field pieces.'' 

A miserable supply as compared with Ginkel's formid 
able batteries ! 

Finding that, borrow and requisition as he might, 
there was " no remedy against this consumption of the 
purse," as Falstaff had discovered before, Tyrconnell 
now wrote to James, asking for money, and in the 
letter " he took the freedom to tell him he ought to sell 
his shirt from his back rather than fail." This James 
himself mentions, but explains that willing as he was 
to make every possible sacrifice, he had nothing left to 
sacrifice. 

When St. Ruth came over, he took care to let Tyr- 
connell feel that he would brook no interference in 
things mi htary. The Lord Deputy "had not power 
to make even a Collonel," St. Ruth had come over 
in the company of the Luttrells, and was glad to make 

5 of their party as a check upon Tyrconnell, whose 
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presence in the camp at Athlone was looked upon 
with extreme jealousy by Sarsfield and his followers. 
According to the author of Light to the Blind, a mes- 
sage was sent him, with the connivance of St. Ruth, 
threatening that, if he refused lo return to Limerick, 
the cords of his tent would be cut. Upon this, 
" making a noble conquest of himself," he returned. 

This is confirmed by a letter dated July 4th, written 
by T^rconnell, apparently to Louis, or for his eye. In 
exchange for the services of St. Ruth, Louvois had 
demanded 1,200 more men to serve in the Irish 



Tyroonnell in this letter oomplfuns that the " aeditiona 
party of my Lord Lucan, Purcell and LwttreU " accused 
him of Kaving sold these men, for money paid to himself. 
He says he is about to leave for Limerick to raise this 
contingent, which he must do by force or stratagem, 
"such is the repugnance they have to quitting this 
miserable country." A document requesting him to 
retire from the camp has been sent round for signBture 
by Luoan and his friends. St. Rutli being supreme in 
militftrymatterH, he has spoken to him about it ; St. Ruth 
pi-ofeesed ignorance; but he is is the hands of this party. 
The loss of Athlone has made the King's cause hopeless, 
and on account of hta health lie must ask for his recall. 

The new recruits for the Irish Brigade were sent 
from Limerick after the Battle of Aughrim, when the 
ships which had brought over SL Ruth returned 
without him. 

On June 18th, Ginkel, who had heard that St. Ruth, 
with a great drove of cattle, collected by Maxwell for 
the support of his army, was marching upon Athlone, 
advanced from Ballymore to Batlyburn Pass, where his 
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endre force was to assemble. It amounted, all told, to 
some 25,000 men. From Ballyburn he reconnoitred 
Athlone, and saw some of the Irish Horse on the hills 
near the town, the camp being about two miles beyond 
the river, on a narrow neck of land between two bogs. 
The camp which Story here speaks of must have been 
that occupied by the cavalry of the garrison, St. Ruth 
not coming up until the third day of the siege, when 
he occupied much the same ground. From his camp 
to the town "the only avenue" is described as "a 
causeway made in a morass." Where the causeway 
entered the town, a wall, or " curtain," faced the 
camp ; and it is said that Tyrconnell was the first 
to propose that this should be levelled, to admit of 
easy access from the camp. 

Athlone, like Limerick, was compounded of two 
separate towns, divided by the Shannon and connected 
by a stone bridge — the English town on the Leinster, 

^a^d the Irish town on the Connaught bank. Both 
were, for Irish places of the period, fairly well fortified, 
and in the Irish town there was, almost opposite the 
bridge, a small castle or citadel. 

When Colonel Grace was besieged in the previous 
year by Douglas, he had abandoned and burnt the 
English town, confining his defence to the Roscommon 
side of the river. Colonel Fitzgerald, who had 
succeeded him as Governor, now determined to 
defend both towns, the fortifications of the English 
town having been as far as possible repaired 
by Sarsfield's orders. Within these repaired fortifi- 
cations a garrison of some 400 or 500 men had been 
placed, and on the approach of the eneray, Fitzgerald 
sent out a party of dragoons, to occupy the passes 
leading to the town, and as much as possible check 
the advance of the enemy. This they did so efifectually 
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Ihat, while gradually retiring from cover to cover, they 
managed considerably to retard the progress of Ginkel's 
advanced guard, and by taking advantage of every 
defile " cost the enemy many men." 

Once arrived before the place, Ginkel lost no time 
in getting to work. It was about three o'clock, on 
that fine summer morning of June 19th, when he 
began his march. It was about nine when he came 
before the town, having advanced at the rate of about 
a mile an hour, against the resistance of Fitzgerald's 
Dragoons. 

By eight next morning, he had someof his heavy guns 
in position, in two batteries ; one of eight twenty-four 
pounders being directed against the wall of the English 
town, near the Dublin Gate, Here a breach was made 
by Iwelve o'clock, and at five o'clock a storming party 
of 4,000 men — Dutch, Danes, and English — made 
the assault under Mackay, who himself describes it 

Two hundred grenadiers, picked from all the regi- 
ments engaged, led the van ; Stuart with his Scots 
supported them ; and the Danes and Dutch brought 
up the rear. Mackay ordered the grenadiers to advance 
along a road running diagonally across an open 
space 300 yards wide, between the English battery 
and the town wall, to the Dublin Gate, which lay at 
some distance to the right of the breach. They were 
to avail themselves of whatever cover the road afforded 
until they came opposite the breach, and then to dash 



s the 



open. 



Mackay, watching the attack from the battery, soon 
saw that the first company had kept the road too far, 
and had gone past the breach. He saw them scramble 
out into the open, waver, get into confusion, and 
remain exposed to the Irish fire from the walls. The 
Huguenot Lieutenant who led them was killed as they 
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left the cover; the Colonel who commanded the 
detachment badly wounded. The following companies 
had got blocked upon the road, and for a moment it 
looked as if the attack must fail. Mackay then ran 
along the road and gave the right direction to the last 
company, who got to the breach first. Then Stuart 
coming up, led his men to the attack, entering the 
breach pell-mell with the grenadiers. 

The Irish, outnumbered by ten to one, fought 
gallantly, disputing every inch of ground, but at last 
broke and fled to the bridge, where many were killed, 
and some drowned in the struggle to get across. They, 
however, managed to destroy two arches of the bridge, 
probably by blasts already laid, which they exploded 
before crossing the drawbridge. This they were no 
doubt enabled to do in the face of a victorious enemy, 
owing to the check given to the English by the loss of 
their commander, Stuart, who was so seriously wounded, 
as he led his men to the bridge, that he was unfit for 
service during the rest of the campaign. 

That same evening, shortly after the taking of the 
English town, St. Ruth arrived with his army, and 
encamped within a couple of miles of the town, on 
the Connaught side. His first care was to occupy 
the higher ground near the Irish town, and to finish 
an entrenchment already begun along the banks of 
the river, to prevent the enemy passing by means of 
pontoons. This was a good piece of generalship, as 
Mackay says it commanded the only part of the river 
in the neighbourhood where such an attempt could 
safely be made- 

Ginkel, on his side, now occupied the English town, 
which he made a magazine for his artillery train and 
^%tores, as well as a point of vantage from which he 
mid conduct his attack upon the Irish town. 
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Strong entrenchments were made along the river in 
the English town both above and below the bridge. 

" In order to carry out tlieir deflign,'' says Parker, 
" they caused these entrenchmenta on the river Bide to be 
raised very high, and made very strong with embrasures 
for fifty battering cannon, and platforms for eight 
mortars." 

On the 2znd, the batteries being all in position, a 
tremendous fire of shot and shell was opened upon the 
Castle, of which Brigadier Wauchope was Governor. 
It was a very important point, as it was the key to the 
Irish town, its walls being very strong and surrounded 
by fifteen feet of earth, its guns defending the bridge. 
With the continuous fire from the English batteries, 
Parker says : — 

" We soon battered down that face of the Caatle which 
lay next ua, and from which they had annoyed ua with 
small arms and a couple of drakes." 

By seven that evening a large breach appeared in 
the north-east wall, and all that night the cannonade 
conrinued, with such effect that at five next morning 
" the whole side of the Castle was beaten down," and 
the garrison had to make a new entrance at the back, 
by which to pass in and out. 

On the afternoon of the 23rd, Ginkel's pontoons 
came up; but many of them were so old and un- 
serviceable that a strong body of men had to be told 
off for repairs. This prevented any immediate attempt 
to throw them across the river in the face of St. Ruth's 
entrenchment, A mill upon the bridge, held by a 
party of sixty-four men of the Irish, was set fire to by 
grenades, and the men burnt, except a few who escaped 
by leaping into the river. 
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In spite of the tremendous cannonade, the Irish 
resistance was so obstinate that Ginkei despaired of 
taking the city by storm, and held a council to con- 
sider whether it might be possible to pass the river at 
some other point. After much discussion it was de- 
cided to attempt the passage at Lanesborough "whilst 
our Cannon amused the Enemy at the Town." A 
lieutenant was therefore sent to survey the ford. He 
succeeded in passing the river. Story says, but dis- 
obeyed orders in not returning at once, being at- 
tracted by "the powerful charms of Black cattle," and 
"scampering after them, by which means our design 
was discovered." O'Callaghan says, however, that 
Wauchope heard of the proposed attack, and gave 
notice to Edmund Bui O'Reilly, Governor of Lanes- 
borough, who immediately threw up entrenchments on 
the Connaught side, and thus spoilt Ginkel's game. 

That night the Irish raised two batteries above the 
Castle, one of three six-pounders close to the river, 
and another, also of three six-pounders, further off on 
an eminence ; and next day these batteries did good 
service in annoying the enemy in the English town, 
driving one regiment from the entrenchments near the * 

Ginkei, foiled in his attempt upon Lanesborough, 
now resolved to force a passage by the bridge. By 
the 26th the fire from his seven batteries working day 
and night, had driven the Irish from their trenches by 
the river, and " also ruined most of the houses that 
were as yet left standing." He had just received 
thirty waggon-loads of powder and loo cartloads of 
cannon-balls from Dublin, and was not sparing of either 
powder or shot But, as an old Irish bard would have 
put it, "good OS was the attack, better was the 
The Irish worked splendidly to repair 
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damages ; resolved at all costs to recover and maintain 
their position on the river bank. 

"We dismounted all the enemy'H cannon, and can now 
stand almost at tlie water's edge nnrl louk over," writes 
Daniel McNoaJ, who was in the ranks of the besiegers, 
" yot the enemy work like horeee in carrying faaeinea to 
fill the trenches." 

This was done under a fire so furious that to quote 
another eye-witness from the opposite side of the river, 

" A cat could scarce appear without being knocked on 
the head by great or small shot." 

So writes Colonel Felix O'Neill, who served under 
St. Ruth in the French army; adding that the French 
generals were surprised and delighted at the valour of 
the Irish, whose only fault was that they exposed 
themselves too recklessly. 

All the z6thand z7th a iierce fight for the bridge 
was maintained, the English endeavouring to repair 
the broken arches, the Irish obstinately striving to pre- 
vent this. After two days, little advantage had been 
gained by the English : — 

" What we got here," Story admits, " was inch by 
inch as it were, the enemy sticking very close to it, 
though great numbers of tliem were slain by our guna." 

One arch on their own side they had succeeded in 
repairing ; but they were unable to lay beams across 
that on the Connaaght side, until the Irish were 
forced to quit their breastwork, which was fired by a 
grenade, and being constructed of fascines, extremely 
dry by reason of the hot weather, burnt fiiriously. 

Go Sunday morning, June 28th, the besieged werei 
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in a perilous case. Beams liad been laid across the 
last broken arch, planks were being laid across the 
beams ; and the Irish, driven from their last shelter, 
could do little to prevent tliis. The town was on the 
point of being entered. 

But out of this peril came the most heroic action 
of the siege ; not sung, indeed, nor even mentioned, 
by the omniscient author of I,ays of Ancient Rome ; 
though it may be held to have rivalled in heroism 
the noble deed of that Horatius "who kept the bridge 
so well," before the days of powder and lead, A 
certain se^eant of Maxwell's Dragoons, whose name 
as given in James's Memoirs was Custume, getting 
together a party of ten other stout fellows, volunteered 
to pull up the planks laid down by the enemy. 
Donning their breast and back pieces, that they 
might as long as possible keep their lives, they rushed 
boldly out upon the bridge, drove back the carpenters, 
" and with a courage and strength beyond what men 
were thought capable of," say the Memoirs, " began to 
pull up the planks, break down the beams, and fling 
them into the water. A tremendous fire from the 
whole English line was opened on them, and man 
after man fell ; but plank after plank was torn up and 
hurled into the stream. Then the beams were 
attacked with saw and axe; but the eleven were 
all killed before their task was finished. Then eleven 
more sprang out, and again the beams began to yield, 
though the men dropped one by one, as before. Two 
got back alive to the town ; the other nine were left 
dead on the bridge. But the last beam was floating 
down the uncrossable Shannon. 

The English tben b^an to construct a covered way 

tthe bridge, from which they might lay new beams 
OSS the broken arches j while a heavy fire was 
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maintained against the Irish works, especially the 
Connaught Tower, the strongest part of the Citadel ; 
the toivn being battered "as I believe never town 
was," says McNeal. The walls in front of the Irish 
town were now demolished, the houses burnt or 
battered down ; the Citadel itself almost a ruin. 
But the Irish still worked desperately, repairing 
their old trenches and making new ones, though 
most of their guns had been dismounted, Ginkel 
had constructed a battery to enfilade the narrow 
passage through the bog from the Irish camp to the 
town. The Irish now made trenches and a breast- 
work opposite this on the Connaught side, working 
under cover of a herd of cows which they drove 
down to the river bank. As the cows fell under the 
lire to which they were exposed, a breastwork was 
made of their bodies, over which earth was thrown. 

On the 23lh, Ginkel held a Council of War, at 
which it was decided to attempt the storming of the 
town next morning. Three Danes, under sentence 
of death, were offered a pardon if they would try to 
ford the river below the bridge. They put on armour 
and entered it at three places, being ostensibly fired at 
as if they were deserters, to deceive the Irish. They 
got across easily, the water being much lower than 
usual even in summer, and only up to their waists. 

The attack, which is said to have been planned by 
Talmash, was to be made simultaneously by the 
bridge, the ford, and a bridge of pontoons which 
was to be thrown across still lower down the river. 
The men who were to pass by the ford were to carry 
fifteen rounds each, and to wear green boughs in 
their hats. Mackay was to command. 

All was ready by six o'clock next morning, the 
agth, except the pontoons ; but by jo o'clock, before 
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these were fairly on their way to the river, St. Ruth 
had heard of the intended assault, had thrown rein- 
forcements into the town, and come down to the 
river with his army. Only at the bridge was any 
attack made ; and here it was made hy the Irish, 
who burnt the enemy's covered way, and thus again 
stopped their advance. 

By this time it was 12 o'clock, and Ginkel being 
discouraged, the attack was postponed. St. Ruth 
returned to his camp, and gave an entertainment to 
the gentry of the neighbourhood that evening, in 
honour of the occasion. 

Next day, June 30th, another Council of War was 
held. Ginke! was still in low spirits. By all the 
rules of war Athlone should have been taken long 
ago; but the Irish are a stupid people and never 
know when they are beaten. He would have retired, 
if his generals, Mackay, Talmash, Ruvigny and 
Tettau, had not persuaded him that this would be 
the most dangerous thing he could do, and that pass 
the river he must, at all hazards. While the matter 
was in debate, there came a couple of deserters, who 
told him that now was his time to do so, as St. Ruth, 
thinking the siege was over, had left the defence of 
the town to his rawest levies. This decided him. 
A new attack, on the old lines, was planned for six 
o'clock that afternoon. 

Unfortunately the deserters told the truth. St. Ruth 
proved himself an excellent tactician at Aughrim; but 
his conduct at Athlone showed him to be also an 
egregious fool — dull with the worst form of dullness, 
the supercitlious arrogance of the vain man. He 
, boasted that it was impossible to take Athlone while 
s there with an army, that Ginkel deserved to be 

toged for making the attempt, and that be would 
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. himself deserve hanging if he succeeded. On his own 
showing no man belter deserved hanging than he. 

Sarsfield, who had commanded the army in Con- 
naught before St. Ruth's arrival, must have felt some 
soreness at being subordinated to him, especially as 
the French commander soon showed that his hatred of 
Tyrconnell did not prevent his disliking Sarsfield. 
But Sarsfield kept his promise to the Ahh6 Gravel, and 
loyally accepted the situation. In fact there is not a 
sl^de of evidence that he did anything to excite the 
suspicious jealousy with which St. Ruth regarded him. 

Shortly before the attack, Maxwell, a TyrconneUite, 
who was on duty that day, suspecting that something 
was on foot, sent an express to St. Ruth to ask for 
reinforcements. St. Ruth returned the insulting 
message that "if Brigadier Maxwell were afraid, another 
general should be sent there." 

There had been a difference of opinion between St. 
Ruth, who wanted to throw down the wall or " curtain " 
on the side of the town which faced the camp, and 
D'Usson, who said that "his business was to defend, 
not to destroy fortifications." St Ruth'sobject was to 
render the entrance ot his army into the city easy in 
case ofan attack, as he wished to season his liew 
recruits by making them serve in the trenches. 
D'Usson, though like St. Ruth, " confident that the 
" English would never attempt so bold an action, "thought 
it most prudent to keep veterans in the post of danger. 
Finally the raw troops were sent in, and the curtain 
was not thrown down, contrary, it is said, to St. Ruth's 
express orders. 

Two newly enlisted regiments were sent in, 
without more than a round or two of ammunition, and 
no bayonets. After three applications they were sent 
some powder, but no ball. Their Colonel. Cormac 
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O'Neill then sent to Maxwell, requesting that some 
might be sent at once ; Maxwell jestingly asked : 
" whether they wanted to sho6t laverocks ? " He took 
no further trouble about the matter. The last defence 
of Athlone was entrusted to raw recruits, without bullets 
in their pouches. 

The principal attack was made by the ford, where 
some 1,500 grenadiers, led by Mackay himself, were to 
cross first. The signal was given by the tolling of a 
church bell. Mackay had formed his grenadiers in 
column twenty abreast ; he and his officers taking the 
stream above them, that they might not get mixed up 
with their men, in any disorder produced by the current. 
The signal was given. Prince George of Hesse was 
the first to take the water. The Duke of Wurtemberg 
who with other officers of high rank had volunteered 
for this dangerous service, was then lifted upon the 
shoulders of a couple of stout grenadiers, and the 
column plunged with loud cheers into the stream. 
The Irish, taken by surprise, as so often happened 
by the mismanagement of their officers, and left without 
sufficient ammunition, fired a volley ortwo.and retreated 
into the town. By the time Mackay got over, his men 
were swarming over the slippery earthworks in pursuit, 
and as he entered the breach he met Maxwell, a 
prisoner. 

The rout was soon complete ; for the English, laying 
planks across the undefended bridge, and crossing also 
by the pontoons, soon drove the Insh from their last 
entrenchments in the town. Athlone, so stoutly de- 
fended for some ten days, was taken in half-an-hour. 

On the first alarm an urgent message was sent to St. 
Ruth to say that the attack was being made. He was 
" signing articles against Tyrconnell " and about to go 
on a shooting expedition, and made light of the message. 
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" Such a thing," he said, " was impossible." Sarsfield, 
who was present at the time, insisted on the necessity 
of at once succouring the garrison ; but St. Ruth treated , 
him with such scom that he lost his temper, and a 
violent quarrel occurred. At last Major- General John 1 
Hamilton was sent with two brigades of infantry " to 
drive out the enemy." It was too late, the "impossible" 
was accomplished, D'Usson, who had been dining 
outside the town, had come in only in time to be 
trampled nearly to death by the fugitives. He was 
carried into the camp half unconscious, and had to be 
"blooded." 

That night St. Ruth decamped, and retreated to 
Ballinasloe, "in which," says Berwick, "heagain com- 
mitted a great fault," the enemy now being caged up 
in Athlone, and surrounded by bogs. 1 

The Castle was soon taken, Wauchope surrendering 1 
at discretion with 500 men. 

The Irish are said by O'Callaghan to have had but 
6 brass six-pounders, and 2 mortars, against Ginkel's 
29 guns, including 1 1 twenty-four pounders, 9 eighteen 
pounders, and 6 mortars. 

As to killed and wounded on each side, the accounts 
are as usual untrustworthy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE BATTLE OF AUGHRIM. 




■. RUTH, having retired to Ballln- 
asloe, crossed the River Suck, and 
took up a position behind it; but 
while waiting for Giniiel to come 
up, he occupied the time in pro- 
specting over the neighbourhood. 
Finding a strong position at Aughrim, he decamped 
from the bank of the Suck, and occupied this new 
position. 

The trampled D'Usson, having recovered conscious- 
i conveyed to Galway, where he soon re- 
covered strength among his friends of the Tyrconnellite 
party, which was strong there. Tyrconnell himself, in 
the letter before quoted, actually praises D'Usson's 
conduct at Athlone ; for which, James says, St. Ruth, 
bad be lived, would have called bim to account 

St. Ruth bitterly repented his own folly at Athlone, 
as well he might; and having now got rid of Tyr- 
connell, decided to make common cause with the 
Irish party. His severity bad caused so much dis- 
CODtenl in the army that he now saw that a change of 
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policy was necessary. After his reverse at Athlone he 
had lost many men, by desertion, during his reEreat. 

" And HOW,' aftjs Story, " he begins to be very kind 
to, and familiar with the Irieb officers, whorn furmerl; he 
had treated with dJHrcepect and contempt ; and to caresB 
the soldiers, thty a little before, he would hang a dozen 
of tbem. in a morning, for very alender faults, as the; 
thought." 

The Irish responded to his advances, and a much 
better spirit began to prevail in the array. Unfortun- 
ately the breach between him and SarsfieJd was not 
healed, SL Ruth did not take the Irish general 
into his confidence, though they appear to have been 
outwardly reconciled. 

Some of St. Ruth's officers advised him to cross the 
Shannon at Banagher and cut off Ginkel's communica- 
tion with Dubhn, thus shutting him up in Conn aught. 
Others said this would leave Galway exposed. He 
himself was anxious to bring Ginkel into the field, 
fight him, and drive him outofConnaught, if possible. 
He had already rejected the third alternative of shut- 
ing him up in Athlone, He seems to have despaired 
of retaking the place by immediate assault, as he might 
have done had the curtain been thrown down as pro- 
posed, Mackay admits that but for this curtain Uiey 
would have poured in a force 

" Wtich would easily Iiave driven us back quicker 
than we came, because they wculd have met us in oon- 

The Irish had no siege train, and to have starved 
Ginkel out would have taken time, and besides, he might 
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have cut his way through the Irish lines at some point. 
St. Ruth was impatient to retrieve his honour by some 
brilliant stroke, before the news of the fall of Athlone 
had reached Paris, and all things considered, his final 
decision to fight at Aughrim was not unwise, 

Ginkel spent several days in repairing the fortifica- 
tions at Athlone, repressing disorders among his 
troops, sending Maxwell and his other prisoners to 
Dublin, and offering rewards to deserters, officers or 
soldiers, from the Irish army. 

On Friday, July loth, he began his march, leaving 
Lloyd, the " Enniskillen Cromwell," as Governor of 
Athlone. Next day, having ascertained that St. Ruth 
had passed the Suck, leaving the fords undefended, he 
advanced to Ballinasloe. 

St, Ruth had retired to Aughrim, about four miles 
to the south-west of Ballinasloe, on the Galway side of 
the Suck. He had chosen his ground admirably. 
His camp was on the side of the Hill of Kilcommodon, 
some 400 feet high, and sloping up from a boggy 
valley. 

On the nth Ginkel advanced to the hiUs opposite 
Kilcommodon, whence he could view St. Ruth's posi- 
tion, the strength of which so impressed him that he 
hesitated about attacking him. He had advanced 
cautiously from hill to hill, driving in the Irish 
outposts, and now be encamped for the night, intend- 
ing to make a reconnaissance in force the next day. 

The respective strength of the two armies is estimated 
by O'Callaghan, whose delight it was to examine and 
"' " a balance between all the conflicting accounts, 
.500 Foot and 3,500 Horse, or 15,000 men in all 
,on the Irish side, and 25,000 of all arms on the 
English. Macaulay, who also seems to have consulted 
every available authority, says — "the English and their 
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allies VFere under ao,ooo; the Irish above 25,000." Wk 
may perhaps assume that the numbers were about 
equal. St Ruth had the advantage of position, while 
Ginkel was very much stronger in artillery, and in the 
arming and discipline of his men ; though it is evident 
that St. Ruth had done much to train his infantry, 
who stood well, and fired with more steadiness and 
precision than was the rule with the Irish in these wars. 

Early on the isthofjuly Ginke! again advanced, 
driving in the outposts. A fog hung over the boggy 
valley between him and the enemy ; but lifted about 
12 o'clock, giving him a view of St. Ruth's position. 

St Ruth had the previous day been informed by 
his scouts of Ginkel's approach, and is said to have 
made a spirited speech to the army, calling on them 
now or never to show how Irishmen could fight for 
their religion, their country, and their king. On the 
morning of the 1 2th, Mass was celebrated, and prayers 
for victory offered up ; the priests endeavouring by 
every means in their power to excite the enthusiasm 
of the soldiers. St. Ruth then drew up his anny in 
order of battle, and riding through the lines in his 
splendid uniform ablaze with decorations, gave his last 
orders. He was in high spirits and confident of victory, 
speaking words of encouragement and sympathy to 
the men as he passed along. His one fear was that 
Ginkel would decline the attack. 

The Battle of the Boyne was, as we have seen, not 
much of a battle ; certainly not a decisive battle, but 
a mere opening of the campaign which ended dis- 
astrously for William at Limerick, though his reverse 
there was more than compensated by the taking of 
Cork and Kinsale. Aughrim was the one great battle 
of the war. There the game of war was played with 
fine skUl by St. Ruth, and with spirit and obstinacy 
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by the troops on both sides. The loss of Aughrim 
was practically the loss of Ireland for James. 

The Irish lines extended for about a mile and a 
half, or two miles, along the slope of the hill, which was 
almost surrounded by bogs impassable by cavalry, and 
through which infantry could only scramble with diffi- 
culty. In front of the hill a small river ran through 
the marshy ground, making an attack still more difficult. 
The Irish right extended beyond the hill, to where 
there was a broad extent of firm ground on both sides 
of the river which defended their front. Their left 
rested on the Castle of Aughrim, beyond which was 
a vast bog. There were but two points along their 
whole line where Ginkel's Horse could pass the bog. 
One, the Pass of Aughrim, was a narrow neck running 
up to the Castle from a broad circular patch of firm 
ground between two bogs, connected with the low 
land beyond the bogs at Ginkel's side of the 
valley by another narrow neck about a mile long. 
The other, the Pass of Urrachree, named from a 
small hamlet on the slope of the valley facing Kil- 
commodon, was at the right of the Irish position. 
SL Ruth had entrenched his camp and made skil- 
ful use of every existing defensive feature of the ground. 
On the hill there were two Danish forts, besides a great 
number of " gardens," as the tillage fields are called by 
the peasantry. There were " Hedges and Ditches," 
as Story says, " to the very edge of the bog." The 
whole side of the hill was in fact divided up into fields 
surrounded by ditches with stout hawthorn hedges, 
Through these hedges and ditches St. Ruth cut broad 
lanes, opening up communication between field and 
field, so that his troops, both Horse and Foot, could 
^Fbe easily moved from end to end of his lines as 
Hkcasion required. Special care was taken to facilitate 
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the movemehtsof his cavalry, on whom he depended 
for the support of his Foot, by the removal of all 
obstacles. This was most necessary on his flanks, 
especially the right, where he was most open to attack. 

He had little artilleiy, nine or ten small brass field 
pieces in all ; but disposed of it to the best advantage. 
Two guns were placed in the Castle; which defended his 
left flank, and was held by Colonel Walter Burke with 
a regiment of Foot. Another body of Foot was posted 
under cover near the Castle, with a lai^e body of 
cavalry in their rear to support them. He had ordered 
his pioneers to cut a broad way around the Castle, 
that the Horse might charge from behind it, and take 
an attacking force in flank as they emerged from the 
narrow neck before described. This order, as we 
shall see, was imperfectly executed. 

A battery of three pieces was planted on the 
slope of the hiU, at the left flank of the second line of 
his main body, so as to fire over the bog, sweep the 
broad patch of firm ground between the bogs, and 
flank the narrow neck which led up to the Castle. 
The rest of his guns, in a second battery, defended the 
pass of Urracbrt;e. 

The hedges, from the base to the middle height of 
the hill, were lined with infantry, with cavalry to 
support them; a strong body of cavalry and dragoons 
protecting his right flank, 

Lieutenant-Gen eral de Tess^, not Sarsfield, as haa 
been incorrectly stated, ranked next to St. Ruth ; 
Sarsfield apparently serving only as Major- General, 
De Tess^ was in command of the right wing, where 
were stationed the cavalry regiments of Tyrconnell, 
Abercorn, Prendergast, and Sutherland ; Major- 
General Sheldon, of the left, where Henry Luttrell 
was in charge of the first line, supported by ]o^ 
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Parker with his cavalry, and Nicholas Purcell with 
his dragoons. Majors-General Dorrington, and John 
Hamilton were responsible for the infantry, Lord 
Galmoy with his cavalry being posted just under the 
camp, behind the second line, to support the 
centre. 

The reserve of cavalry under Sarsfield, now Lord 
Lucan, was placed on the left of the camp, be- 
hind the hill and the village of Aughrira, which lay at 
some distance above the castle. Shortly before the 
battle, it is said, another altercation had taken place be- 
tween St, Ruth and Sarsfield, to whom St. Ruth refused 
to communicate his designs. This seems extremely 
probable, as St. Ruth now posted him out of sight of 
the field, with strict orders that he was on no account 
to stir from this somewhat humiliating position until 
ordered to advance. There was, it may be, some 
pique in the absolutely passive obedience with which 
Sarsfield waited for orders to the very last. 

When the fog lifted, Ginkel advanced in force to 
reconnoitre, still hesitating to attack. The Duke of 
Wurtembetg was his second in command Mackay, 
supported by Talmash, led the right centre. Tettau 
and La Mellonifere, supported by Count Nassau and 
the Prince of Hesse, with their French, Dutch, and 
Danes, the left. The cavalry were on the wings: the 
right wing being led by Scravemore and Villiers, 
supported by Ruvigny ; the left by La Forrest and 
Eppinger, supported by Holstaple and Schack, The 
Duke of Portland came up with his horse just before 
the battle, and acted with the left wing. 

St. Ruth, who seems to have divined Ginkel's 
cautious and hesitating temperament, was determined if 
possible to draw him gradually into a general engage- 
ment. He knew that a simultaneous attack along the 
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whole ofhisovm line was, from the difficult nature of 
the ground, almost impossible ; and having arranged 
for the easy concentration of his force at any given 
point, he hoped to be able to defeat each section of 
the attacking army as it got across the bog, at the few 
points where this was possible, before it could be sup- 
ported. He therefore ordered his first line of Foot 
to reserve their fire until the first columns of the 
enemy had got across the bog, and then, having 
delivered a couple of volleys, to tempt them up the 
hill, by retiring hedge by hedge. He had carefully 
arranged that as the enemy hastily followed in pursuit 
they should be met by a flanking fire from both 
sides; while the cavalry was held in reserve to charge 
them when checked by this fire and that of the second 
line. 

Ginkel and Mackay anticipated this danger, and 
their policy was therefore to keep the different di- 
visions well in hand, and prevent them from pushing 
up the hill, until the first line had crossed the bog, 
and were supported by their reserves. 

St Ruth's right wing was in the weakest position, 
as the pass of Urrachree was comparatively easy for 
both Horse and Foot, and the line had to be extended 
for some distance along the bank of the river to pre- 
vent the enemy from taking it in flank if they got 
across. It was here, however, that he thought 
Ginkel might be templed to attack him. For this 
purpose he had posted two small bodies of troops in 
the pass at the further side of the river, one as an 
outpost nearest the enemy's hues, the other close to 
the ford. 

Ginkel, while waiting for his main body and artil- 
lery to come up, accepted this challenge by sending 
" a Danish captain with sixteen troopers " to drive in 
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tfie outpost. This they did not succeed in doing, as 
"the men ran away from a less number than them- 
selves, tho' the officer behaved himself very well." 
Then 200 of Cunningham's dragoons were sent for- 
ward, to pass the ford and take possession of the 
ditches beyond. The Irish fell back on their supports, 
who were behind a hill below their camp, and the 
English dragoons were driven back in disorder, St 
Ruth sending up small bodies of fresh troops as 
needed. Then Eppinger's dragoons were sent to cut 
them off from their camp. This St. Ruth could not 
of course permit, and they also were driven back, 
though Portland's horse carae up to their support. A 
hot iight ensued, which lasted for an hour, the Irish, 
who had crossed the stream, were forced back over the 
ford, but at last recovered their first position, and the 
English dragoons were drawn off. 

It was now two o'clock, and Ginkel's army was 
getting into position. From three o'clock to half-pasl 
four Ginkel held a Council of War. He was still hesi- 
tating as to the prudence of attacking. This Mackay 
strongly advised him to do, recommending him to 
attack the enemy's strongest position at Aughrim first, 
and then endeavour to force a passage across the bog 
and fall upon their centre. 

This advice was taken, and the battle began in 
earnest at five o'clock. Ginkei, however, first made a 
feint attack on the Irish right, to induce St. Ruth to 
weaken his left, where tlie main attack was to be made, 
by drawing off troops to reinforce his menaced flank. 

Wishing to concentrate his own forces, Ginkel now 
threw his two lines into a single formation, some regi- 
ments of his second line being ordered to attack first. 
Te himself directed the attack on the Irish right, while 
[ackay commanded that by Aughrim ; the Duke of 
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Wurtemberg reserving the centre until the wings were 



A party of Danes was first sent forward, to outBank 
the Irish right, but to remain on their own side of the 
brook without attacking. This was done to keep the 
Irish line extended as far as possible on that flank. 
The French Huguenots then attacked the hedges 
beyond the pass of Urrachree ; but were so severely 
handled that, to prevent a complete repulse, Ginkel 
was forced to press the attack and support them. The 
Huguenots fought with the utmost gallantry, and " the 
Irish," as Story insultingly puts it, " like men of another 
nation." They carried out St. Ruth's orders with great 
coolness, defending the first hedges until the French 
"snaphaunces"werethrust through the hawthorn stumps 
from which their own firelocks were still blazing away. 
Then they retired from cover to cover, until the 
Huguenots, surprised by a flanking fire, and charged by 
the Irish Horse, were driven back to the bog-side. 
The Foot then resumed their position behind the 
hedges as before. 

" Never," saye James, " was assault made with greater 
fury, or Huatained with greater obatinacy, eepecislly by 
tlie Foot," 

Mackay, who was waiting for a favourable oppor- 
tunity for beginning his own attack, and who practi- 
cally planned and fought this battle, now advised 
Ginkel to withdraw some troops, both Horse and 
Foot, from his right, and push the attack on his left ; 
hoping that St. Ruth, seeing this movement, would 
weaken his left by a similar transference of troops to 
his right. In this he was not disappointed. St, Ruth, 
seeing that Ginkel was movm?, ?K.\ciA\i^t3liQns from 
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his right centre and wing, immediately ordered the 
second line of his own left centre to oppose them on 
the right. Unfortunately, owing to some mistake in 
the transmission of his orders, both lines moved to the 
right ; thus leaving a weak point on the left. 

This did not escape Mackay's vigilant eye, and he 
at once ordered Talmash, with the right wing, to begin 
the attack by the Pass of Aughrim ; while he himself, 
having had the bog in front of him sounded and pro- 
nounced passable for infantry, prepared to lead the 
right centre across it. 

He had got two batteries of field-pieces into position 
on the firm ground between the bogs on the right, 
while two more, of heavier raetal, were planted on the 
bill-side opposite to the Irish centre, upon which they 
maintained a heavy and continuous fire. 

While the detachment from the Irish left centre was 
passing to the right, Mackay ordered his Foot to begin 
the passage of the bog. This they did in two divisions j 
Mackay himself commanding that on the right, which 
passed nearest to Aughrim, while four regiments under 
Colonels Eari, Herbert, Creighton, and Brewer, 
crossed opposite the Irish centre, where the bog 
was narrowest, protected by the fire of their own 
batteries. 

This last division numbered some 3,000 men. They 
were ordered to advance to the lowest of the ditches, 
and hold it until Mackay had got over the bog where 
it was broader, and the Horse could get round by 
Aughrim and come to their support. They were 
" most of them up to their middles in mudd and water " 
as they crossed the stream. 

The Irish reserved their fire until they were close 
upon them, and then pursued their fotm^T -^cjivt-^, 
firing and retreating from hed6eXo\ve4^ft,\QV«^'<fca 



English on. Thus they drew them up the hill, for 
about half a mile, to where the reserves were stationed 
Here they faced about, and stopped the enemy's 
advance ; the cavalry falling upon them from both 
flanks. The English fought gallantly, but were 
forced down the hill, broken and in complete 
disorder. Colonel Earle, who had been twice taken 
and re-taken, did his best to rally them, telling them 
"There was no way to come off but to be brave." 
The Irish, however, charged in force, took Colonel 
Herbert and two captains prisoners, and drove the 
enemy back to the bog with great slaughter. 

While this attack upon the Irish centre was being 
made, Mackay, with the regiments of Lord George 
Hamilton, Colonel St. John, Colonel Tiffin, Colonel 
Foulkes, and Brigadier Stewart (who having been 
wounded at Athlone was not himself in the battle), 
was struggling across the bog, nearer Aughrim, He 
had ordered Prince Geoi^e of Hesse, whose regiment 
seems also to have been engaged, to lead the van and 
occupy a cornfield beyond the bog, without advancing, 
until he should himself come up. Prince George 
gained the cornfield, but being young and inex- 
perienced, could not restrain his men from dashing 
forward in pursuit, when the Irish fited and retreated. 
The usual result followed ; they were drawn into an 
ambush, and driven with heavy loss back to the bog. 
Even Mackay himself, or some of the other regiments 
Tinder his command, fared little better. They were 
allowed to cross the bog, without having a shot fired 
at them ; so that " several were doubtful whether they 
(the Irish) had any men in that place or not." They 
were soon convinced that they had ; for when they 
came within twenty yards of the first ditch, the Irish 
poured in a volley with deadlyeffect. Then a struggle, as 
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obstinate as that on the Irish right, began, Maclcay 
brought over regiment after regiment, even sending to 
Talmash to ask him to come to his support, when he had 
got across the pass byAughrim, by attacking the Irish 
in flank, instead of attacking the Castle. The Irish 
stood their ground manfully, and after an encounter 
which ■ lasted a considerable time, in which the 
musketry fire on both sides was tremendous, and they 
" could scarce see each other for smoak," the English 
were driven back, until " they were got almost in a 
line with some of our great guns, planted near the 
Bo^." These were probably the guns in the batteries 
planted at the Pass of Aughrim. These guns were 
now for a time useless, both armies being mixed 
together in their line of fire. 

Meanwhile the Huguenots had been fighting des- 
perately, first to carry the hedges on the Irish right, 
and afterwards, when repeatedly repulsed, merely to 
hold their ground beyond the stream. They had fought 
splendidly, both officers and men, but had been charged 
by the cavalry and driven down from the ditches with 
great slaughter. The old peasant farmer, John Leonard, 
who took Macaulay over the field near half a century 
ago, and who coached O'Callaghan in the local tra- 
ditions about the battle, srill points out the scene of 
this struggle to the enquiring visitor. It lies below the 
Danish fort near the village of Kilcommodon, and is 
known as " The Bloody Hollow." 

These brave Huguenots, who had rallied behind 
the (htvaux de frise their sappers carried with them 
as a portable defence in the field, were now furiously 
attacked in their turn by the Irish Foot, and, as their 
own account of the battle acknowledges, thought only 
of selling their hves as dearly as ^^Yti\t. "^q ^a.Mfe 
Hhembom utter rout, Ginke\ was loit&4. \.o\i"ca\%,'a'i 
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Eome troops of Ruvigny's and Lanier's Horse, whose 
station was on the right. 

St Ruth was delighted at the behaviour of his Foot. 
When he saw Mackay's attack upon his centre, 
made with the full strength of both lines of the 
English anny, repulsed for the third time, he flung up 
bis plumed hat and cried : " I shall now beat them 
back to the gates of Dublin." 

His only reverse was the lodgment of a smalt body 
of English Foot on bis left centre. From this point, 
as we have seen, both lines instead of the first only, 
had been withdrawn. This weak point Mackay had 
at once attacked. 

The enem^, as James tells us, " who had stood in awe 
of that battsllioo which faced them, took courage after it 
was gone, and by the help of hurdleB made aliift to get 



This successful detachment was probably the two 
regiments, Lanier's Foot and Gustavus Hamilton's 
Enniskilleners, who, Story says, 

" Marched under the walls of the castle, and lodged 
themselves in a dry ditch, in the throng of the enemies 
shot from the castle, and some other old walls and hedges 
adjoining." 

This they were enabled to do by reason of one of 
those mistakes, or pieces of treachery, which so fre- 
quently occurred. Walter Burke with his two regi- 
ments of Foot, and two guns, in the castle, should, as 
St, Ruth expected, have made the pass of Aughrim 
almost impregnable. He had plenty of powder, four 
barrels ; but on opening his ammunition chests he had 
found no bullets, but ot\\y ca,i\ncit\-\ia!is, Mid these 
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according to Ligki to the Blind, too big for his guns. 
The men had to do what they could with chopt 
ramrods and buttons from their coats, and they had 
no bayonets to serve them in a sally. 

By this time Mackay was making his last attack 
with the cavalry of his right wing, who under the 
protection of the artillery, of which three guns had 
been pushed up the narrow way leading to the castle, 
were gallantly struggling over by a " boggy trench " 
where they could only advance one or two abreast. 

The Irish cavalry posted behind the castle now 
endeavoured to sweep round it by the left, as they 
had been ordered to do, in case of such an attack. 
They found, however, that the way was blocked ; 
either because St, Ruth's commands for the dealing 
of the way had not been obeyed, or from obstacles 
placed there by Lanier's and Hamilton's men. They 
had to return, and pass the other way, to charge these 
two regiments, whom they drove back to the bog 
after a severe struggle. It was probably the advanced 
battery in the Pass of Aughrim which Light to the 
Blind says was now taken by Colonel Gordon O'Neill, 
who was left for dead on the field, but afterwards 
recovered. 

St. Ruth was surprised to find that the only success 
of the English was gained at the very point of his 
lines that he considered the strongest. Seeing the 
cavalry coming over at Aughrim, and not knowing 
that Burke was short of ammunition, he asked 
" What do they mean by it ?" " They are attacking 
your left," he was told. " They are brave fellows," 
said he, "it is a pity they should be so exposed." 
Even here Story confesses "Al! was at hazard, by 
reason of the difficulty of the pass." 

And now St, Ruth prepared fot Ose fea^ ^.tdts., V<« 
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which he had played so well, and which he confiden^^^ 
believed would give him the victory. He ordered up 
half his reserve of cavalry, whom he had kept fresh 
for a last great charge. But instead of gracefully 
allowing Sarsfield to lead it, he left him still behind 
the hill with the other half, repeating his direction 
that he was on no account to stir without his express 
orders. This treatment, which Sarsfield must have 
regarded as a direct insult, was worse than any neglect 
even he had ever before experienced. He must have 
felt it keenly. 

Forming his cavalry just under his camp, St, Ruth 
put himself at its head, and rode slowly down the 
hill, turning aside to give some directions to the 
gunners in one of his batteries. He must have 
been a conspicuous figure, in the rich uniform of a 
French General, splendidly accoutred, and with aU his 
honours on his breast, as he turned in high spirits to his 
troops and cried; "The day is ours, boys! They 
are broken, let us beat them to some purpose 1 " 

Meanwhile he was being watched intently from one 
of the batteries on the English right. Here, according 
to a North of Ireland tradition, an exciting conversation 
was taking place. The day before the battle, some 
sheep had been taken from an Irish squireen named 
O'Kelly. He went with his shepherd to demand 
redress from St, Ruth, who at first appealed to his 
patriotism, telling him he might well spare a few 
sheep to the soldiers who were fighting to protect him 
and his lands, and Ireland itself. The man persisting, 
St, Ruth threatened to hang him, whereupon, turning 
to his shepherd, he said to him in Irish, " Mark the 
General I" "I will so, sir," said the shepherd. "He's 
robbed you, master ; but ask him for the skins." St. 
Ruth, hearing that the soViiers vieie lismif, ^Visse skins 
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to sleep on, refused to restore them, and told him to 
begone and be thankful he was not hanged, as he 
ought to be. The pair then went over to the enemy's 
Hnes, gave themselves up, and were brought before 
Ginkel, to whom they told their story, Ginkel sent 
for an Irish artillery officer named Trench, and told 
him these men might be able to show him a mark 
worth shooting at. 

Trench was now in one of the batteries on the 
Aughrim side, with the two men beside him. As St. 
Ruth rode down the slope, the shepherd called out, 
" Master, I see the Frenchman ! " O'Kelly inter- 
preted his words to Trench, who asked, " Where is 
he?" "There," replied the shepherd, " as fine as a 
bandsman in front of those Horse." Trench then 
himself directed the laying of the gun. When sighted, 
it was found to be too low, the front wheels of the 
carriage having got sunk in the mud j so Trench took 
off his long jack-boots, to serve as a hurdle for the 
wheels to rest on, and this time sighted St. Ruth, 
The gun was fired, and as the smoke blew away 
Trench cried out : " Is the Frenchman hit ? " " He's 
on his horse yet," said the shepherd, " you've only 
blown the hat off him. No ! Begorra, but the head's 
in it too, for I see them rolling down the hill ! " 

This story, if not true, is at least picturesque ; and 
it is certain that, just as St. Ruth was about to lead 
the last charge, he was struck by a cannon ball, or 
chain-shot, from a battery on the English right, which 
took off his head. His horse is said to have swerved 
round, carrying his headless trunk, which still clung to 
the saddle for a few strides, falling at the spot where the 
stump of a hawthorn, planted to commemorate the 
event, still remains. 

His hodywas at once earned to lUe t:«w,V\?. s.'^wx&Si. 



uniform and decorations hidden under a trooper's 
cloak, that his fall might be concealed from the 

That St Ruth's sudden fall should have created 
some consternation among the cavalry he was about 
to lead to the charge was only natural. But the 
subsequent behaviour of their officers is simply in- 
explicable. It is difficult to find words to characterize 
it. It does not seem that anything like a panic took 
place ; but everyone seemed paralysed. The charge 
was not made; nothing was done; and the cava% 
simply threw up the game they were bound to win, 
and began ignominiously to quit the field; allowing 
Mackay's Horse to get across almost unopposed. 
The accounts of the loss of this battle by the Irish, 
in the moment of victory, read like that Bardic Tale 
which tells how the Druids of Queen Meave's army 
laid strange wizardry upon the Red Branch Champions, 
and caused the weakness of a woman in childbirth 
to fall upon them, so that they made no defence. 

Mackay is said to have been told, by a deserter, of 
St. Ruth's fall. At any rate he lost no time in taking 
advantage of the opportunity given him. Leaving 
the Castle of Aughrim unassailed, he pushed forward 
with his cavalry, drove back Tyrconnel's regiment of 
Foot and a body of Irish dragoons under Lutlrell ; 
thus turning the left flank, which St. Ruth rightly 
considered much the strongest. This done, the defeat 
of the Irish was merely a matter of time. Lord 
Galmoy Is exempted by the author of Light to ffie 
Btind^ from the suspicion of treachery which he in- 
sinuates the other cavalry leaders incurred. He seems 
to have led his men to a last charge, but could not 
prevent the advance of Mackay's Foot, the chief 
strength of the English army. The Foot of the Irish 
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left centre and wing still fought obstinately, but were 
caught between Ginkel in front and Mackay on their 
flank. Most of iheir officers were killed or lakeri, 
and soon the rout was complete. 

The most extraordinary part of the whole story is 
that Sarsfield, upon whom it is incorrect to say that 
the command devolved upon St Ruth's death, was 
left in ignorance of this, until it was too iate to re- 
trieve the day. His worst enemies never dared 
to bring a charge of treason against him. It is 
. impossible that he can have known what had taken 
place ; and the tradition must be true that, although 
he cannot have been more than half a mile or so away 
from the spot where St. Ruth fell, it was only when 
the broken Foot came flying over the hill that he 
knew of the success of the English. All he could 
do then was to organise and conduct the retreat, 
which he did admirably. In a document in the 
French Archives, which may be the translation of 
a London news-letter, as it is dated London, jS l ^J^ 
i6gi, after speaking of the extraordinaay resistance 
made by the Irish, it is said that 

" Colonel Sarafiold who cominaiidcd the enemy in their 
retreat, jjertonned miraolefl, and if ha was not killed or 
taken it was not from any fault of hia." 

The fact that, after such a defeat, he was able to 
retreat upon Limerick with a considerable army, is in 
itself greatly to his credit as a commander. Around 
him, not De Tess^, who now drops out of the story, 
the Irish rallied. 
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^ERRIBLE was the slaughter 
made of the Irish when 
they broke at Aughrim. For 
^lieri.' there was no orderly 
retreat of a whole army, as 
at the Boyne. Sarsfield led 
off a detachment, fighting 
as they retreated ; but most of the infantry fled to the 
bogs in rout and confusion, leaving their best men 
strewing the field like autumn leaves. Even Sarsfield 
himself seems to have lost heart after that fatal day. 
Ginkel remained on the field to bury his dead, 
leaving most of the Irish unburied. Story, who went 
over the field three days after the battle, says : — 

"I ruckoned in eomo small inclosures 160, in otheTs, 
120, etc., lying most of them by the ditchee where they 
wtre shot ; and the rest, from, the top of the hiU where 
the camp had been, looked like a great flock of sheep, 
scattered up and down the countrv, for almost four miles 



He further tells of the fidelity of a dog, which he 
calls a greyhound, but which was more probably an 
Irish Wolfhound. His master, an Irish officer, had 
been killed in the battle and left unburied ; but the 
dog would not quit his body, which he defended 
agamst the other dogs that came in troops to feast 
upon the corpses, 

" When &1I tha corps were oonsumod, the otheir doga 
departed, but this used to go in the night to the adjacent 
villagea for food;, and presently to return to the place 
where his maatert bones were only then left : and thus 
he continued till January following, when one of 
Colonel Foulk'a Boldiere being quartered nigh hand, and 
going that way by chance, the dog tearing he came to 
diflturb his mafltor's bonea, flew upon the soldier : who 
being sur^irized at tJie suddenness of the thing, unelung 
his piece, then upon his back, and kUled the poor dog.'' 

The Irish retreated to Limerick, " whither they 
went in no kind of order, but rather like people 
going to a fair " ; and Ginkel sent detachments 
to take possession of the passes of the Shannon, 
and of Loughrea, which they found burnt and aban- 
doned. 

On July i6th he marched with his main body 
to Loughrea, on his way to Gal way, which he 
did not wish to leave in his rear. Galway was not 
strongly garrisoned, and the troops were badly armed 
and worse clothed. There were landed gentry there 
solicitious for tbeir estates, and many rich merchants, 
the town being the chief port of trade with France 
and Spain. Lord Dillon was Governor, and D'Usson 
Commander of the Forces. 

D'Usson complains, in a letter dated August igth, 



ifigr, that he wrote repeatedly to Tyrconnell and 
SarsQdd, 

" Wlio thinks lie has much more authority than the 
Viceroy, and has not much regard for my character," 

asking for a reinforcement of 1,500 men; but they 
did nothing, Sarsfield leaving his letters unanswered for 
several days. They seem to have been on bad terms. 

The garrison of Galway were disappointed by the 
non-arrival of Baldearg O'Donnell, with his Rapparees. 
He had promised to come to their relief, as he had 
promised to join St. Ruth at Aughrim, and had done 
neither. He was already in treaty with GJnkel to 
bring over as many of his men as he could persuade, 
bargaining for a reward in money, a pension, and the 
Earldom of Tyrconnel, claimed by his family. 

On July 19th Ginkel came before Galway, without 
his artillery, and summoned the town. Dillon rephed 
that he and D'Usson would defend it to the last : a 
bold defiance, supported by the voices of his big guns 
all the afternoon, while the English army was getting 
into position. It was a waste of ammunition, as the 
enemy were well sheltered; but it at least showed he 
hadgans, forty-six of them it seems; nearly eight times 
as many as the wretched little field-pieces that de- 
fended Athlone, and throwing about eighteen times 
the weight of metal. But the spirit of the men of 
Athlone was not behind them. 

That night Ginkel sent Mackay with a detachment 
across the river, two miles above the town, thus cut- 
tmg off Baldearg O'Donnell, if he had had any inten- 
tion of coming. Next morning, hearing from a 
deserter that a fort which defended a narrow ridge of 
land, and so blocked the only approach to the town, 
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i was nearly finished, and should be attacked at once, 

I ordered Count Nassau to attack it ; and the 

Irish evacuated it after a slight resistance. That 

afternoon a parley was beaten, and Dillon entered 

into negotiations for a capitulation. 

Lord Clanricarde, into whose family Sarsfield had 
married, was the man whose family interest was 
strongest in Galway ; and upon him James lays the 
chief blame of the prompt surrender of the town. 

" My Lord Clanricarde and othora^ conaidering noth- 
ing hut their Hecuritf made such haste to suirendei' it^ 
that they wuuld not wait for the coming up of the 
cannon, which was yet at Athlone." 

Thus vicariously, in the person of his faithful 
Ginkel, did the immortal William play the part of 
Cmsaj before Galway. There must surely be somewhere 
extant a medal in which the conqueror figures in 
classical armour and laurels, with Galway and Its guns 
in the background, and the appropriate " Vefii, vidi, 
iKi," curving round the circumference. 

The Articles were signed on July arst, 1691, and 
ratified by William on February 17th, iCgz. The 
garrison were allowed to march out with all the 
honours of war ; with six pieces of cannon, drawn 
by horses furnished by Ginkel. The garrison and in- 
habitants were confirmed in the possession of their 
estates, real and personal, and both clei^ and laity of 
the town were to have " the private exercise of their 
religion, without being prosecuted on any penal 
laws for the same." 

The Articles being signed, Dillon and D'Usson 
marched out with colours flying, etc ; their guns, 
drawn by Ginkel's sturdy teams, leaping over the 
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■ Cuchullin. They 
marched straight to Limerick, to help Sarsiield in his 
last extremity. They might have helped him more 
by holding Galway a little longer ; but capitulation 
was now the order of the day. 

On July aSth Ginkel sent Captain Coal, who had 
appeared in Galway Bay with nine men-of-war and 
eighteen other ships, round to the Shannon, and 
marched himself for Limerick, which he was in no 
hurry to approach, hoping that it would surrender 
without a siege. 

While Ginkel was taking Galway, the Irish had again 
concentrated their forces in Limerick, where Tyr- 
connell still remained. D'Usson, on his arrival, 
assumed the chief command, with the Chevalier de 
Tess6 as his subordinate ; D'Usson was also made 
Governor of Limerick. 

The Foot were ordered into the town ; the cavalry 
and dragoons under Sarsiield sent to the Clare 
side of the river. Their duty was to defend the 
passes of the Shannon, their head-quarters being near 
Killaloe. 

The fortifications of Limerick had been much 
strengthened by the French engineers after the first 
siege : the Irish town especially, with new outworks, a 
strong wall with bastions around the southern and 
south-eastern quarters, and bastions to defend St 
John's Gate. A moat running completely round the 
Irish town is shown on Speed's map ; but as it is 
not mentioned in contemporary accounts of either 
siege, it probably did not then exist. A moat run- 
ning across King's Island, and defending the north- 
western face of the English town, also siiown by 
Speed, is mentioned by Story in his account of the 
second siege. 
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William found the war in Ireland much more costly 

■ than that on the Continent, and had warned Ginkel 
B'tfiat he must not expect further assistance from Eng- 
lland next spring. After Aughrim, therefore, Ginkel, 
Was his letters to Coningsby show, felt that he must, if 

, finish the war in this campaign. He told 

the Irish officers taken at Aughrim that he was 

■UQthorised to grant good terms, and induced them to 

Mjvrite to Sarsfield, urging him to negociate before the 

my came to besiege Limerick. 

It is said that the French and many of the Irish 

.ifficersin Limerick, were in favour of capitulation; 

■Imt Sarsfield, supported by the higher clergy, who had 

faith in English promises, was resolved to hold 

)ut to the last. Tyrconnell had information from 

Kraris that the assistance, absolutely necessary, as he 

■liad told James, if Limerick was to be held, was at 

■last granted, and a French expedition just about to 

Ecome to its relief He, therefore, threw the weight of 

Phis authority into the popular scale, and publicly re- 

I oewed his oath of allegiance to James, inducing the 

I majority of the Irish to do the same, and further to 

t«wear not to surrender the town without the king's 

ermission. 

But there was treachery in the Irish camp ; and 

Blhis time the traitor was Sarsfield's old friend and 

tsupporier, Henry Luttrell. Sarsfield himself, inter- 

■ cepting a letter, discovered that he was in correspon- 

' mce with Ginkel, and denounced htm to Tyrconnell. 

" My Cord Luoan, whose intontiona were always 
' as the Memoira Bay, " and he jealous for the 
Bervice, was the first to oppose hia own Monda 
VlieD he fotmd they went beyond the limits ot theli dnfc^ 
ind allegiance bo the king, and it woa ^)'J ^u& ia&e.'D% ^>ax^ i 
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I-uttrell wag tried by c 

t<i death : but was merely kept in prison, tlic oeco- 
cution of his sentence being defcmd, dne^, bo 
doubt, Trom fear that Ginkel would C31T7 out his 

threat of reprisals on the Irish oScess in his power. 
f)n hearing of Luttrell's arrest, he had praupcly sent a 
trumpet to say, " That if they pat any man to death 
for having a mind to come over to as, be would le- 
vengt: it on the Irish." Luttrell was rewarded by 
William with the confiscated estates of his elder 
brother Simon, who remained faithfiil to James, and 
with a pension of jCs°<^ a year. He was, many years 
after, aMHOBiinated in his sedan chair in the streets of 
Dublin, and after he had lain some eighty years in his 
grave, his body was dug up, and his skull broken 
with a pickaxe, as a mark of infamy. 

Ah (iinkel slowly approached Limerick he was 
kept well informed of the condition of things within 
the city, by numerous deserters, both officers and 
men. Finding that surrender without a siege was 
Vcrv doubtful, he ordered up his heavy artillery, 
which he had left at Achlone. 

A detachment sent against " long " Anthony 
O'C&rroll, who had mauled Douglas's dragoons a year 
ago, now drove him out of Nenagh, capturing his 
baggage near Limerick, " amongst which were two 
rich Coats, one valued at Eighty pounds, the other at 
Forty guineas." Long Anthony lived handsomely in 
Nenagh. 

On August isth, Ginkel had news of Tyrconnell's 
serious illness, and in a few days afterwards of his 
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death. On the loth bewaspresenlatabanqiietgiven 
by D'Usson, was taken ill that night, and died on the 
14th, He was buried hy night in the cathedral; "not 
with that pomp his merits exacted, but with that de- 
cency which the present state of affairs admitted." 
His tomb cannot now be identified. 

On August 2stb, the army marched upon Limerick, 
Mackay taking IreCon's Fort and another, and Count 
Nassau " Cromwell's Fort," without much resistance. 
Next day the siege train came up ; a line of contra- 
vallation between these forts was begun, and batteries 
of guns and mortars planted for the chief attack, made 
this time upon the eastern side of the English town, 
across King's Island. A second attack was made from 
the east and south-east upon the Irish town, the chief 
fire being directed against the bastions by St. John's 
Gate. A third attack was made upon the Irish town 
from the south-west, where there was a longer line of 
contravallation. At some distance behind this, to the 
south-west of the town, were Ginkel's head-quarters, 
and here also Wurtemberg's camp was pitched. 

The chief station of Coal's Fleet was at the mouth of 
the river Maigue, some miles down the Shannon. The 
war-ships had at first cotne higher up, firing into the 
cavalry camp at Cratloe as they passed. Some light 
frigates came within sight of the town. 

"The Iriah upon the fifflt appearance of them, ex- 

i mighty joy, believing them to 1)6 Freudi, and 

a much troubled when they touiid their miBtake." 

The second siege of Limerick was uneventful, as 
compared with the first It was distinctly a dull affair, 
carried on by both sides without enthusiasm, audacity, 
oringenuity, merely as a matter of duty. Ginkel, as 
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in duty bound, steadily and remorselessly battered the 
walls with his big guns, sparing neither powder nor 
shot, and blasted down and burnt the houses with 
bombshells and " carcasses " — infernal machines filled 
with curiously mingled combustibles, and sent hissing 
and flaming like pestilent comets into the miserable 
place. The Irish, as in duty bound, bore with 
patient fortitude this horrible bombaidraent, which 
soon made worse havoc of the houses than 
WilHam's had made ; and waited day by day for the 
tardy French. 

The bombardment began on the evening of August 
30th, the cannon roaring on all sides ; and before 
morning the mortars, kept hard at work all night, had 
thrown over a hundred bombs into the English town. 
The first shell, a deserter reported, killed Lady Dillon,* 
wife of the Ex-Governor of Galway, and wounded 
several others. Destruction walked that night, and 
every night, as well as every day, with frequent fires, 
and many explosions of magazines pointed out by 
deserters, for nearly a month, in that patient city of 
Limerick ; and still the French did not come. The 
Irish leaders had a hard task to keep the patriotism 
of their followers up to its old obstinate pitch. Many 
officers had desertedj many that remained were half- 
hearted, and some were worse. The Rapparees, pent 
up in a besieged city, began to show signs of im- 
patience, until D'Usson, who really seems to have 
wished to hold out, checked their discontent by 
distributing 50,000 livres among them. 

It was a game of endurance on both sides. " It 
was presumed," say the Memoirs, "Ginkel would 

* This may be a mistake for Lord Dillon, as in a dausc of an 
Act of Pailiamcnt, refening to officers included in the capitulition, 
Jje is mentioned as dead wheu tte-j ^cit ^^eri. 
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not opiniatre the matter." He was embarrassed by 
the lateness of the season, the rainy wuather, and 
want of forage. Two huge breaches had been made 
in the walls, the one in those of the English town 
between St, Francis's Abbey and Ball's Bridge, the 
other probably in those of the Irish town near St. 
John's Gate ; hut he did not dare to attack them. 

A proposal to storm the breach in the Enghsh town, 
by crossing the river to King's Island, was abandoned, 
because of the moat in front of the walls, which 
Ginkel heard was strongly pallisaded. A council of 
war was held, and it was determined to send a detach- 
ment across the river to the Clare side, with a vague 
idea of blockading the town before going into winter 
quarters. " This," says Story, " was but melancholy 
news to both officers and soldiers," But Ginkel was 
at his wit's end, and if the French had come would 
probably have raised the siege. 

On September i6th he prepared to pass the river 
at St. Thomas's Island, a large island in the Shannon 
about two miles above King's Island. 

Why Sarsfield should have selected Clifford, whose 
loyalty he had good reason to suspect, to guard this 
important point, is one of those mysteries which puzzle 
the smdent of the strange story of these wars. He 
had done so, however ; posting him with a body of 
dragoons, on the Clare side, to defend the passage by 

■ the island, with Sheldon, encamped with his main 
body of Horse and dragoons at some distance beyond 

I the river, in his rear, to support him. 

Colonel O'Kelly, who had come to Limerick from 

l.the north, just before the siege, says that Wauchope 

t was the only general that Sarsfield could trust ; 
Sheldon and Clifford being Tyrconnellvte.s, ■4»i 
Sheldon especially objectionable, as ; 
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"The verf taao Kho by T^^reoimeirs prirate o^^^l 
marched tba Hone into Concaagbt when ^l^^^| 
»ised the siege from Limerick, which rendared at ^^H 
time SamSeld's design to poisue the enemr in^ecto^^' 
The very moming erf Ginkel's passage, O'EellT begged 
Sanfield either to oome from the town, and take tlis 
command of the detachmerab at the river himself, or to 
Bend Wanchope. "Bat it looked as if there had been 
Borae fatality in the matter."' 

The most curious point in the whole bQsiness b 
that the Irish actually had a small garrison upon Sl 
Thomas's Island ; yet Ginkel was allowed to coiistract 
the bridge of pontoons at his leisure, 200 grenadiers 
lieing sent over in four tin boats to the island, where 
" they lay undiscovered till rooming." O'KeUy says 
that Clifford, who seems to have been at some distance 
from the river with hisdragoons, whose horses were "at 
grass at a place about two miles off," quite out of reach 
when they were wanted, was repeatedly warned by 
his outposts that the enemy were at work on the 
bridge. But, like St, Ruth, he as often declared 
that the thing was impossible ! At last, early in the 
morning, the bridge being finished, over came the 
whole detachment. Royal Dragoons, grenadiers, and 
fusiliers, supported by four battalions of Foot and 
several squadrons of Horse. Then the alarm was given, 
and a few of Clifford's dragoons straggled down with- 
out their horses, fired a few shots, and ran before the 
grenadiers, leaving their saddles, tents and baggage 
behind them, with two small brass guns and Maxwell's 
standard. The place where they crossed was called 
by the Williamites " Clifford's Bridge." 

The English then advanced to attack Sheldon's 
cann), reconnoitred a few day's previously. Many of 
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Bie wretched townspeople had left the city, to escape 
Elbe bombardment, and were encamped beside the 
wldiers, in tents made of their sheets and blankets, 
■Sheldon was alarmed in time to strike his tents and 
■carry off his baggage; covering his retreat with his 
/airy, which held tbe enemy at bay. He was soon 
ale among the hills, and afterwards retired to Six- 
■pile-bridge. 

Meanwhile our old friend Sir Teague O'Regan had 
KsurrendeTed Sligo to the Earl of Granard, sent to 
1 support Colonel Mitch elboume in reducing the 
liaison of the north. Teague had boldly marched 
■forth to stop his advance, counting on the assistance 
|of Ealdearg O'Donnell, who, having pocketed ^^loo 
I BS earnest money from Ginkel, wished to force his 
[ band, and get a second instalment, by feigning a 
! new access of patriotism. Teague was at the last 
[_ moment left in the lurch, and driven back to Sltgo. 

In Sligo there were sixteen guns, and Lord Granard 
Bwhen he came up was without artillery. He therefore 
Sput a bold face on it, raised huge batteries, and threat- 
ened a terrific bombardment, if the town were not at 
Monce surrendered, on the same terms as Galway had 
Rpbtained. These were good enough for any gentle- 
■man to accept, and Teague, thinking discretion the 
rtetter part of valour, surrendered accordingly, on Sep- 
f tember i5th, and marched out with all the honours of 
Lord Granard took possession of his sixteen 
I gtms, and left Mitchelbourne as Governor ; and Teague 
r irilh his gallant 600 came Co Limerick. Whether he 
? lode that famous charger of his, is not now ascertain- 
i able. On that point, as on many others one wishes to 

:now, history is silent, 
t" On the 3znd, Ginkel passed the river in force by 
me bridge of boats, now lengthened and brou^t 
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nearer to the town; taking with him most of his Horse 
and dragoons, ten regiments of Foot, and fourteeti 
guns ; and leaving Mackay and Talmash to continue 
the bombardment from the Munster side. 

The English advanced guard was attacked and driven 
back by a sally from the town of some 600 men under 
Colonel Lacy. Supports coming up on both sides, a 
sharp skirmish took place ; but the Irish were, after 
an hour's hard fighting, forced to retire before the 
enemy as they came steadily across, regiment after 
regiment. They fell back upon the outworks defend- 
ing Thoraond Bridge : two small forts, with some 
stone quarries and gravel pits in front, where about 
800 men were posted. 

The guns of King John's Castle opened upon the 
enemy, as they advanced and drew up in force before 
the town ; but they were almost out of range, and the 
fire was ineffectual. Ginkel, pleased with his success, 
now ordered several regiments to attack the forts. 
The Grenadiers carried the gravel pits, and the Irish 
skirmishers fell back ; but now a new detachment 
came dashing across Thomond Bridge from the town, 
and charged gallantly, stopping for a while the dense 
columns of the enemy's Foot ; but after a furious fight, 
the forts were storm«3, and the Irish forced to retreat 
across the bridge. The rear guard, in striving to cover 
this retreat, were so hard pressed, that the French 
major in command of the gate, fearing the enemy would 
pour in after them, ordered the drawbridge to be raised. 
Those on the bridge, pent into a narrow space, and 
closely pursued by a greatly superior force, could make 
no resistance, and 

"Cried out for quartei, holding up their handker. 
chiefa and whatever else fhej c<w\4 %^" 
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No quarter was given, and the English, filled with 
murderous fury, did not stay their hands until some 
600 of them had been forced into the river or slaugh- 
tered like sheep upon the bridge j so that 

" Before the killing was over tli3y were laid on heaps 
upon the bridge higher than the ledges al it." 

About 100 officers and men were taken prisoners, and 
the forts, with three brass guns, remained irs the hands 
of the besiegers. 

The action of the French officer who had caused 
this fearful mishap, threw the townspeople into a fury. 
He had been killed by a ball from the enemy, or they 
would have torn him to pieces ; and the old suspicion 
of French treachery blazed up once more. 

The passage of the river, and taking of the forts, 
cut off the cavalry from communication with the town. 
The Irish were demorahsed, and Sarsfield must have 
keenly felt the misconduct or treachery of Clifford, 
whom he arrested and confined in the castle. He 
now seems to have despaired of assistance from France, 
and decided it was best to make terras, before the 
garrison were reduced to extremity. He probably 
feared further treachery, if the breaches were attacked. 
After some discussion, a capitulation was decided upon; 
the bishops absolving those who had taken the oath 
not to surrender without James's permission. Next 
evening, the 23rd, the drums beat a parley round the 
walls of both towns, and a white flag was hung out. 

Several days were spent in preUminary negotiations. 
On the a4th, Sarsfield and Wauchope had a conference 
with Ginkel, who agreed to a three days' truce, to 
admit of deputies from the csmAv] axt^ c.c>««asj,\^ \.<i 
join in the capitulation. Next da^ \VvtS.x ie,^\i.'C\ss.t-a.-Kia 



Id, and dined with Ginkcl On the 26th hostages 
were exchanged, and on the z7ththe Irish sent in 
their proposals, which were as follows ; — 

(1) An Act of Indemnity for all past crimea and 
offences to be pasBed. (2) All Catholice to ba restored 
to their estateu pouaessed before the late Eevolution. 
(3) Free liberty of worahip to bo allowed them, with one 
prieet for every pariah in town or oountiy. (4) Catholics 
to ba capable of all employmentB and profeaaionB, civil, 
and miUtaiy. (5) The Irish army to be kept on foot 
and paid, oto., as the rest of their MajestieH' forces, if 
willing to serve ^aiaat the Prennh and other enemies. 
(6) Catholics to be allowed to live in uU towns and 
cities, and to be mcmbors of curporations, and esereiae 
all trades, etc., with ail privileges enjoyed by Protes- 
tants. (7) An Act of Parliament to be passed ratifying 
and cenfirming these conditions. 

Ginkel replied that these propositions were contrary 
to the British Constitution, and "dishonourable to 
himself, and he would not grant any such terras," To 
prove he was in earnest, he ordered a new battery to 
be raised, and threatened to recommence hostilities. 
The Irish asked what terms he was willing to grant. 
Articles were accordingly drafted and sent to Sars&eld, 
who next morning, September 28th, came out with 
Wauchope and other officers, the Archbishop of 
Cashel, and several "Counsellors at law." These 
Articles, after much debate, were accepted in their 
general tenor ; prisoners were exchanged, and a ces- 
sation of hostilities by sea and land agreed on. The 
Irish very properly insisted that the Articles should be 
signed by the Lords Justices, who were sent for, and 
arrived at the camp on October ist. After further 
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debate, the Articles were finally settled and engrossed; 
and on October 3rd the Irish officers dined with the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, and afterwards went to Ginkel's 
tent, where the Articles were duly signed on both 
parts. 

Ginkel seems to have been reduced to extremities. 
Even after the taking of the forts by Thomond Bridge, 
he wrote to Coningsby that the storming of the 
breaches was impracticable, and when asking the 
Lords Justices to come to the camp, he presses them 
to come at once, because bread and forage will be 
wanting in a short time, and then he must " starve or 
begone." The Lords Justices themselves were about 
to publish a proclamation offering better terms than 
the Irish actually received ; but on hearing of their 
overtures they suppressed this, and came to Limerick, 
determined to " hold the Irish to as hard terms as 
the king's affairs would admit." Two days after the 
articles were signed the French fleet came into 
Dingle Bay. 

The Articles were two-told, Military and Civil ; the 
former signed by D'Usson, De Tess^, Lucan,Wauchope, 
and other Irish officers, the latter by Ginkel, and the 
Lords Justices Coningsby and Porter. The Military 
Articles, allowing " all persons without exception " to 
leave Ireland and settle anywhere abroad, except in 
England or Scotland, with their families and property, 
and providing for the free transport to France of such 
Irish officers and soldiers as desired to enter the 
French service, have only a temporary interest, and 
need not be particukrly described. The Civil Articles 
were of more permanent importance and need to be 
set out fully. 

The Civil Articles were made " on behalf of the 
Irish inhabitants in the city and county of Limerick, 
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the counties of Clare, Cork, Kerry, Sligo, and Mayo;" 
Galway having separate Articles of its own, and the 
rest of the kingdom being already in the hands of the 
Williamites. They may be briefly epitomised as 
follows, the first, ninth, and twelfth being quoted in 
ixttnso : — 

1. " That the Roman Catholics of this Kingtlom shall 
enjoy such Privileges in the Eiereise of their Itehgion as 
are consistent with the Laws of Ireland, or aa tliey did 
enjoy in the Beign of King Charles the Second; and 
their Majesties (as soon as their affairs will permit them 
to summon a Paj'liament in this Kingdom) will endea- 
Toui to procure the said Boman CathoHca such further 
Seuurity ia that particular as may preserve them from 
any disturhance upon the account of theirsaidEeligion.'' 

II. All inhahitanta of Limerick, and other goniBoiiH 
rnisuhmitted, and all officers and soldiera under James's 
commission in the Counties specified, not prisoners of 
war, now suhmitting to "Their Majesties' Obedience," 
shall hold their Estates, etc., as entitled under Charies 
H. or at any time since, and exercise all Professions, 
Trades, and Callings as in the reign of James H., on 
taking oath of allegiance to Wilham and Mary. 

HI. All absent Merchants returning within eight 
months to have the heiiefit of Article II. 

rV. Absent Officers also. 

V. General amnesty and pardon of offences for 
persons comprised in Articles II. and HI. 

VI. No person so comprised to he sued for damages, 
etc., committed or for rent of Lands or Houses occupied, 
during the war. This Article to be reciprocal, on both 

VII. Noblemen and Gentlemen comprised, to be 
allowed to bear arms for sport or self defence. 
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Vill, BeaiJeiite of LimeriA, etc., to remoTe their 
goods and ciiattels irithout search or duty. 

" The oatJi to ba administered to Bucli Homan 
Catholics as aubmit to their Majcstiea' Government, fiiiall 
be the Oath aforesaid and no other." 

X, Persona breaking Articles shall not bj auch breaohj 
cause loss of privilege to any other person. 

SI. The Lords Justices promise to endeavour to pro- 
tect persona comprehended in Articles from arrests and 
executions for debt and damage for the apace of eight 
months next ensuing. 

X II " The Lords Justices and the General do under- 
take that their Majeetiea will ratifia these articles with- 
in the space of three months or sooner, and use their 
utmost Endeavours that the same shall be ratified and 
confirmed in the Parliament.'' 

Xm. Lord Lucan makes himself responsible for a 
debt to John Browne for goods seized for the usa of the 
army, this debt to be paid out of a tas un estates aecured 
to Catholics under the Articles. 

The Articles were ratified by William and Mary on 

' February a 4th, 1692, the words : " and all mch as are 

under their protection in the said counties" omitted by 

, the engrosser after the words Limerick, etc, in the 

second Article, being restored. 

Although William was personally in favour of tolera- 
tion J he did absolutely nothing to redeem his pledge 
of obtaining "further security " for the Irish Catholics, 
who might have bitterly used against him his own re- 
proachful words to Richard Hamilton, "Your honour!" 
and with much more reason. In his reign many of 
those abominable penal acts against Catholics, which 
have excited the indignation of even Irish Protestants, , 
were passed ; and to these he seems to have given his 
Assent without a protest 
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In his reign the Irish Catholics gradually lost their 
tights, civil and religious. A Catholic could hold no 
public office, could not be a trustee, executor, 
guardian, legatee, or even a schoolmaster ; could not 
be taught at home, except as a Protestant, nor sent 
abroad to be educated in a Catholic school or college; 
could not own a horse of greater value than j£5. 
Anyone informing against him for this latter offence, 
could break into his stable, seize the horse, bring him 
before a magistrate, and claim the horse, on payment 
of j£s, " as if bought in open market." 





THE FLIGHT OF THE "WILD GEESE." — SAKSFIBLD C 
THE CONTINENT. — HIS DEATH AT I 



^OW that the Articles were signed, 
the English took possession of 
the Irish town, while the Irish 
I still occupied the English town, 
1 each party having a guard at 
^ their own end of Ball's Bridge. 
While the Articles were under discus- 
I, there was some relaxation of discip- 
line on both sides ; the officers and men 
of both armies visiting each other perfectly 
freely, and fighting their battles over again 
n quite a friendly and convivial spirit. It seems 
QOst likely that the following anecdote belongs 
to this period, and not to the day of the Boyne, 
as sometimes asserted. Sarsfield is said to have 
asked some of the enemy's officers "What they now 
thought of the Irish ? " They said that their opinion 
of them was "What it had always been," Sarsfield 
appears to have taken this in an uncomplimentary 
sense, and replied : " Change kings, and we'll fight you 
again." 
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Ttiis free intercourse afterwards gave rise to diiB> .'l! 
cuUies, and had to be restraiaed. By the Militaiy 
Articles, the Irish officers and soldiers who desired to 
enter the French service had liberty to do so ; and 
it was further stipulated that Ginkel should provide, 
at his own cost, ships for their transport, and that of 
their famiUes, hostages being taken for the safe return 
of these ships when the work was done. Sarsfield was 
naturally desirous of taking with him to France as 
large a number of men as possible. 

" On. the other hand, the Lords Juatlcee," as Horris 
■frankly admits^ '' were not wanting in their duties to 
countermine tho design, and to render the effects of the 
Articles of aa little force as posBible." 

Every effort was made by them and by Ginkel to 
thwart Sarsfield, and induce the Irish either to take 
service under William, or to go back to their homes. 
Each side accused the other of attempting to break 
the Articles. Sarsfield, in order to prevent his men 
from deserting, is said to have kept them practically 
imprisoned in the Irish town, the gates of which were 
shut and guarded ; many escaping by scaling the 
walls and swimming across from King's Island. On 
one occasion a sharp dispute took place between 
Sarsfield and Ginkel, respecting a lieutenant-colonel, 
who had written to Ginkel, complaining that he had 
been imprisoned for refusing to go to France. Ginkel 
at once ordered four guns to be planted on Ball's 



" Saying with some heat, that he would teach them to 
play tricks with hiin, which my Lord Lucan hearing of 
(for BO we may venture to call Lieutenant General Sara- 
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field now, since th.© articles do it), he came out to our 
camp, nnd several sharp words paased, my Lord Lucoji 
Baying at last that he wah theh nr the Geneeai's 
POWEE, Not bo (replies the othor) but tou shall go 

m, AND THEtf DO THE BEST TOU CAK." 

Sarsfield explained that some prisoners of State, who 
had been set at liberty, had afterwards come from the 
English camp and spoken disrespectfully of the Irish 
officers, and that it was for this misdemeanour that 
the colonel had been imprisoned. He was probably 
an agent of Ginkel's, as Harris suggests when com- 
menting upon this, 

" And indeed it is not impossible that several of those 
Irish officers wlio resorted the camp, were tempted by 
rewards and promises to draw off as many of the Irisli as 
they could frnni tlie French voyage." 

The colonel was set at liberty, and the matter dropped. 
As soon as the Articles were signed, the Lords 
Justices wrote to Mr. Francis Cuffe, their agent in 
Dublin, to go at once to Lambay, where the Bally- 
more garrison were still confined. By the Treaty of 
Limerick they were already free, and at liberty to 
leave the country if they so desired ; bnt Cuffe, with- 
out letting them know of this, was to promise that on 
taking the oath of allegiance {which they were not 
bound to take, if going abroad), and agreeing to 
remain quietly at home, they should be discharged, 
and given provisions for their journey. This Harris 
admits to have been a trick. 

"Anotlier less luaTiriiBLE step," he says, "was 
r taken to discourage the embarcation of such numbeTS of 
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soldiera ki France," but tbia waa done "solely bTn9l 
dtrectionB of the G^Deral and the officiousnees of Count 
IfnBsau, who would not BufTer the wivM and children of 
the soldiers intended for France to be shipped with the 
men, not doubting that it would hinder a great many 
from going. This noa certainly an infraction, of the 
first of the Military Articles, which provided for the 
poBHage of all peraons willing to go to Franc^e, together 
with their families." 

Sarsfield, in a very polite letter to Ginkel, protested 
against this, hoping, he said 

" That aa hitherto they liad proceeded on botlt sidea 
with sincerity, so, relying on his Excellenoy'B honour, 
and the poblick faith, they expected to be dealt withal, 
without wresting or extorting any meaning out of tie 
articles contrary to agreement, and the genuine aenae of 
them, which candid manner of proceeding will add to the 
reputation of your arms, that of your justice." 

Instead of yielding at once, Ginkel consulted the 
Lords Justices as to how he could avoid complying 
with Sarsfield's just demands. They, however, told 
him plainly he was bound by the obligations of the 
Artides, This was politic as well as Just, with the 
Irish still under arms, and the French fleet in the back- 
ground. Ginkel, who really had some difEculty in 
obtaining a sufficient number of transports, made the 
most of hisdifBcuIties; and it was not until after a good 
deal of correspondence between him and Sarsfield that 
everything was satisfactorily arranged. 

On October sth Sarsfield and Wauchope made 
speeches to the soldiers, holding out to them hopes 
of good pay and active service in France, and 
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Blelling them that next year they might have a chance; 
f redeeming the fortunes of Ireland by an invasion. 

" And a great many other advantagee,* says Story, 
fwere laid before them, which would hare aeemed im- 
(obable to any but Irish Men^ who easily beliere what 
would haTe, but are as soon dejected at any 
iloua niiafortune." 

arly next morning, October 6th, the Irish clergy 

Bached sermons at the head of each regiment, 

g all their eloquence to induce the soldiers to 

rvice in France, rather than join the ranks of a 

retic prince. This done, the bishops gave them 

'r blessing, and the whole force of the Irish Foot 

S drawn up either on the Clare side of the river or 

a King's Island to the number of 14,000 men. 

"" le appearance of these Irish troops, many of whom 

vards fought so gallantly in the armies of France, 

ley mustered after the siege in their tattered 

ments, was so wretched as to excite the ridicule of 

,e French officers, who amused themselves with many 

^s at their expense, as they marched past. Those 

> accepted service under William, or wished to 

Mm to their homes, were to file off at a certain point ; 

: who volunteered for France were to march 

pitraight forward. The event was anxiously watched 

* y Sarsfield and Wauchope on the one side, and by 

Sinkel and his officers on the other. The result is 

IE described by Story : 

I "That which they called the Boyal Begiment, being 
1 fourteen humlred men, seem'd to go off all entire 
t seven men, which the General wu much con- 
d at ; then my Xord Ivaeghe's Begiment of TTlater 
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Irish, came off entire to our side, 88 did also Colonel' 
Wilson's and about half uf raj LotiI Louth's, and a great 
nioiij out of most other Regiments, Brigadier Cliffoid, 
Colonel Henry Lutterel, and Colonel PurceU, ftli 
appeared averse to the going for France." 

About 2,000 of the Irish went home, 1,046 mustered 
at Ginkel's quarters, andtherest, some 11,000, followed 
Sarsfield, to Ginkel's great disgust. Not all of these, 
however, were shipped to France. There were many 
delays before sufficient transports could be obtained j 
and when it came to the point many refused to leave the 
country that they knew and loved, for service in foreign 
parts, which they did not know. When the first trans- 
ports, which had sailed from Limerick, returned to Cork 
to take on board a second detachment, news began to get 
about that the Irish had been badly treated in France, 
and that the officers instead of keeping the rank they 
had had in Ireland, were each moved down a step by 
order of Louis, but contrary to the wishes and promises 
of James. In a contemporary letter quoted by Story, 
the writer says — 

" Never people that had left their all, to come hither 
to serve were so meanly treated. . . . When they aje 
landed they lye in the field, a night or two at least, be- 
tore they are sent into their quarters, and then they get 
noibhei money nor cloaths, ajid but little of any thing 
else. Ab I pasa along this streets, the souldiem wish 
they had died in Ireland before they came here, and 
many of the Officers express themselves to the same 
purpo69, and are estremely dejected and melancholy." 

On the other hand, on November 19th, 1691, the 
Lords Justices state in a letter that they had 
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'' Bocotyed complaints from all parts of Ireland of the 
ill-treatiueut of tlie Irish who had aubmittod, had theil 
Majesties' protection, or were includod in articles." This 
caised a levubion of feeling, so that " soma thousands 
of those who had quitted the Irish aimj and gone home 
with a, roBolution not to go to France, were thea come 
back again and pressed earnestly to go thither, rather 
than stay in Ireland, where, contrary to the Catholic 
faith, as well aa law and justice, they were robbed of 
their substance and abused in their persons.'' 

Whether it was that many women and children, not 
included in the Articles, presented themselves for ship- 
ment at the last moment, or whether there was gross 
mismanagement on the part of the Irish agents re- 
sponsible for the shipment, it is hard to decide. But 
when the last transports were about to sail from Cork, 
there was a terrible scene. The shipment took place 
on the 8th of December, on which very daySarsfield 
gave Ginkel a release to the effect that : 

"As he has provided ships for as many as are willing 
to go,'' he ia now free "from any obligations he lay under 
to provide vessels for that purpose." 

Ginkel, therefore, was not in fault ; unless he suc- 
ceded in overreaching Sarsfield at the last moment, of 
which there is no evidence. 

Wauchope seems to have superintended the em- 
barkation, and on him Story lays the chief blame; 
though he says that the overcrowding was due to a 
proclamation issued by Sarsfield and him : 

" That OB many of the Irish as had a mind t^'t, should 
have liberty to transport their familieB along with them- 
aelvM." 
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"Accordingly," he continuefl, " a VMt rabble o( aft " 
sorta were brought to tJie waCer-aide, whea tbe Major- 
General (Wauchopo), pretending to ship the souldiea in 
order, according to their lists, they fiist carried the men 
on board ; and many of Hie women, at the second retam 
of the boat for the officers, catching hold to be carried 
on board, were dragged off and through feaifulneas, 
losing their hold, were drowned; but others who held 
faster, had their fingere mit off, and so perished in Uie 
sight of their husbands or relations." 

This terrible catastrophe was not apparently due to 
the deficiency of accommodation in the ships ; as a 
great number of women and children were afterwards 
got safely on board, and taken to France. The im- 
mediate cause was evidentlya panic among the women, 
who, fearing they would be left behind, crowded into 
a boat not intended for them. The rough usage they 
received was disgraceful to those immediately con- 
cerned in it, and no proper care for their orderly 
embarkation can have been taken. 

Thus inauspiciously began that flight of the " Wild 
Geese," which went on through the reigns of Anne and 
the first Georges ; filling the ranks of the armies of 
Europe with the flower of the youth of Ireland. It 
cost England dear, in more ways than one, and caused 
an English king to curse the unjust laws which de- 
prived him of such soldiers. 

Story estimates the total number of persons taken 
to France from Limerick and Cork at iz.ooo. This 
seems to be a pretty correct estimate, as Furaeron, the 
French Commissary in Limerick, writes from Brest, 
December loth, 1691, that 8,000 Irish troops had 
d/sembarked there up lo Ihat. date, 
The capitulation ot limeridR. wcvi cQT\dwa.Qn. ■AMwt. 
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ar, caused great rejoicing in London. In a 

ss-Ietter in the Earl of Denbigh's collection, William 

lidescribed as watching the Lord Mayor's Procession 

I the balcony at Whitehall, The most popular ' 

' 1 this was " a group of Orange Trees, with a 

(amber of Irish Rapparees hung in effigy from the 

inches." 

i Space does not permit of anything but the briefest 
Vonicle of Sarsfield's subsequent life on the Con- 
pent. 

[ In the Bibliothfeque NalionaJe in Paris there is an 
Btcresting letter from an octogenarian Irish officer to 
a son, giving an account of his own services in 
eland and on the Continent In this he complains 
Itterly of James's treatment of his faithful Irish 
powers. On their arrival, he says, James made an 
"rangement with Louis, 



I " By which we were placed upon the French estab- 

Hit, leaerving for himself our extra pay for his own 

Hintenaiioei, and that of his household. We gladly oon- 

Bted to this bargain, though mada at our expenae; 

tit made him free of all obligation to the French king, 

cept the honour of his alliance." In spite of this, 

Cirever, the King showered his favours upon the Eng- 

\ and Scotch Jacobites, who foraied his court at St. 

L, and when tho Irish presented thranselveB they 

» received with scant courtsey^ tho King Hcwcely 

3 speak to them, and only upon the tDost com- 

)nplace subjects. Melfurt and hia brother. Lord Perth, 

e high in hia favour. Sir Eichard Nagle, who had 

1 hia Secretary of State for Ireland, was now ]eft in 

I background ; and the officers WQi% de^tA«&, «(;j\iv« 

'D to £&e ranis. 
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The Irish were formed into four regiments, as we 
find from Narcissus Lutterell, whose diary briefly men- 
tions the principal events of Sarsfield's subsequent 
,< career. The first of these was called the Prince of 
Wales's Regiment ; the second and third were com- 
manded by the Duke of Berwick and his brother, 
Henry Fitzjames ; the fourth by Lord Lucan, upon 
whom Louis conferred the order of the Holy Ghost, 
promising him a good post in the French army. He 
was afterwards, Luttrell says, given command of 
the Irish in Italy, but he never went there ; for now, 
at last, there was a plan on foot for the invasion of 
England. Louvois had died suddenly, after an 
angry interview with Louis. He had always looked 
with disfavour upon such an attempt, even when 
it had every chance of success. Now, when he 
was dead, Louis resolved upon it. A camp was 
formed on the Norman coast, where all the Irish 
regiments were mustered, the command being given 
to Sarsfield. There had been some disaffection 
on the part of the Irish, who were discontented 
with the treatment they had received ; " so that 
Sarsfield was posted away to appease the said 
discord." 

A great fleet was assembled at Brest, 80 ships of 
the line and some 300 transports. Bellefonds was 
commander-in-chief, and De Tourville, admiral 
James himself, with the Duke of Berwick, was to 
embark with the expedition. He counted on the 
English admiral, Russell, and other captains, and 
hoped that the fleet would declare for him. Russell, 
disgusted by a stupid proclamation of James, frankly 
told his ^ent that he would fight the French if he 
met them, even if Xhe yvn% Wmself were on board j 
and fight them he did, deleatim?. wvi iss^iQ^fiw^ -eoa 
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French fleet off La Hogue, after several days' 
engagement, on May Z4th, 1692. 

This was a severe blow to James, who proposed to 

retire to a monastery ; and to Sarsfield it must have 

been among the great disappointments of his life. 

In June, Luttrell says, it was rumoured he had been 

" clapl up in the Bastille for holding correspondence 

ith the king's enemyes," having been but badly 

This seems to have been a false rumour, for 

July he was in high command at Steenkirk. 

In this great battle, William endeavoured to 

prise the French under Luxembourg; but was 

feated after much slaughter on both sides. The 

igliah regiments suffered severely, losing several 

who had distinguished themselves in Ireland. 

lackay, Douglas, Lanier, all fell here ; as did Mount- 

ly, who had been exchanged for Richard Hamilton 

t the end of the war ; and Hamilton himself, who, 

a being exchanged, accepted service under William 

1 Flanders. In this battle Sarsfield greatly distin- 

iiished himself, and was mentioned by Luxembourg 

I his despatches of August 4th, 1692, as having shovra 

" That valour of whitli ho had given such proofs in 
[eland.'' Be adds: "I can. assure j-our Majwt^f that 
D iH a very good and capable olficei.'' 

After the battle, finding he had several prisoners 
Dd wounded men in his hands, he wrote to Auver- 
erke to let him know they would be well treated and 
ichanged as soon as possible. Narcissus Luttrell's 
iaty says that several French surgeons were sent from 
to attend to the wounded, 

" Whom Sarsfield had taken much. <%^« t^., -^-u^kq!}, 
inir courage, promieing tiiat ftie? ^wiii. ■^iw*. ^sis I 
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nothing, and so s 
changed." 



3 recovered, thej ehould be «x- 



On Luxeraboui^s recommendation Sarsfield was 
raised to the rank of lieutenant-general in the French 
army. 

Shortly after this, in September, 1692, Ginkel, now 
Earl of Athlone, writes from the camp in Flanders, 
that Sarsfield has written him " obliging letters " and 
with the king's permission he (Ginkel) has sent him 
a present of two English horses. This gave him an 
opportunity of writing to Sarsfield about some of the 
transports which had been seiztd by the French 
and not returned. 

In April, 1693, Sarsfield received his marshal's 
baton ; the Duke of Berwick to whom he had so 
long been subordinated, only then being made a 
lieutenant-general, if Luttrell's diary be correct 
He did not long enjoy his new honours, receiving 
a mortal wound at the battle of Landen, fought in 
July that same year. 

At Landen, Luxembourg was again opposed to 
William, whom he attacked this time. He had made 
a feint of besieging Lifege, inducing William to leave 
his position at Louvain, and advance to Neer-Hes- 
pen, having detached a body of ao,ooo men to cover 
Li&ge. Luxembourg then turned back from Li^ge, 
and advanced with some 80,000 men to attack WQ- 
liam, who was left with but 50,000 to guard his frontier. 
Instead of retreating behind the river Gheet or Gette, 
which was in his rear, William resolved to await the 
enemy where he was. He had occupied several moated 
villages, upon which his lines rested, Walcowen aod 
Ncer-Landcn being on his left, Neer-Winden andLaer 
Oil his right, his centre exteuim^ ^ioto. "Stw-'NjisAsai 
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to Neer-Winden. In an incredibly short time he had 
strongly fortified these villages, and entrenched his 
whole line between village and village. He was strong 
in artillery, having loo guns in position, with which 
he was able to annoy the French as they came up, for 
some hours before their own batteries could reply. 

The village of Neer-Winden was the key to Wil- 
liam's position, and was furiously attacked several 
times by Luxembourg, and several times taken and 
re-taken before it was finally held by the French. In 
the first attack, the Duke of Berwick, in endeavouring 
to rally his men, was taken prisoner by his uncle. 
Brigadier Churchill, who recognised him, as he at- 
tempted to escape by passing for an English officer. 
He was at once taken to the rear, where he had a 
short interview with William, which he thus describes : — 

" The Prince made me ft vary polite compliment, to 
which I only replied by a low bow ; after looking stead- 
fastly at me for an instant, ho put oti hia hat, and I 
miua; then he ordered me to be carried to Lews." 

He was afterwards exchanged for the Duke of Or- 
mond, who had been wounded, and taken by the 
French. 

William, when he found that the day was going 
against him, did all that a brave general could do to 
avert the utter rout of his army. When they were 
driven from their entrenchments, he covered the 
retreat, and was almost the last to leave the field. 
He had a narrow escape in passing the bridge across 
the Gheet, amid the press of his broken troops, many 
of whom were drowned in the river. He conducted 
Ms retreat in a masterly mantieT, Mi^ A.xwsstissiis.'fc 
gained littie by his victory. 
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It was in the last charge that Sarsfield, at the head 
of the flower of the French cavalry (ao Irish regiment 
being engaged), as he drove the enemy down to the 
river, was struck by a musket ball in the breast, and 
felL As he lay on the ground he is said to have put 
his hand to his wound, and, seeing it coveted with 
blood, exclaimed : " Would to God this were shed for 
Ireland ! " 

He was carried from the field to the village of Huy, 
where he died in a few days, of the fever induced by 
his wound. He was, no doubt, buried there, but no 
stone marks his grave. 

He left one son and one daughter. His son, James 
Francis Edward, was brought up by the Duke of Ber- 
wick (who married Lady Lucan in 1695), and served 
under him in Spam. He was afterwards employed 
to organise a movement of the oppressed Catholics 
in Ireland, in favour of James III., which came 
to nothing. He died, without issue, at St. Omer, 
May 12th, 1719. He had been decorated and pen- 
sioned by Philip V., for gallantry at the Siege of 
Barcelona. 

The daughter married Baron de Neuburg, styled 
King of Corsica. 

Sarsfield's mother survived him, as appears from 
the following extract from the diary of Colonel 
Peter Drake, of Drakesrath, under date 1694: — 

" From Paris I went to St. Germain, where I met 
with Mrs. Karafiold, mutlier ot Lord Luoan, lUid her two 
daughters, Ladies Kilmallock and Mount Leinster ; the 
oldeet of wiiom was my god-mother. These ladiee, 
though supported bj small pensions, received me wiUi 
great; generosity, anil tTeatcd 'lo.ii ^th much good 
nature.'' 



THE FLIGHT OF THE "WILD GEESE." aoj 

Eugene Davies, in his Irish Foot-prints m the Con- 
tinent, gives a romantic account of Lady Lucan's 
courtship by the Duke of Berwick, who visited her at 
Huy, where she lived for some time after her husband's 
death. 

" She was still quite young, Mid even girlish in her 
manners, despite her widow's weeds, and was remark- 
»bly prepoesessing in appearance. Her own relatives 
as well as those of her late hushond, had so completely 
abandoned her, that she was in almoab absolute poverty 
in Huy. Berwick's heart grew full of pity for the 
desolate beanty, and as pity is akin to love in such cases, 
he soon became so enamoured that he offered her his 
hand, which was graciously accepted.'' 

The marriage took place immediately, and Berwick 
became the guardian of Sarsfield's son. This was in 
1695. In 1696 the lady, now Duchess of Berwick, 
was outlawed by William; in 1698 she died ; and on 
Berwick's second marti^e next year, with Miss 
Bulkeley, Davies says he "abandoned" the young 
Earl of Lucan. 

Little as we know of Sarsfield's private life, his 
personality makes a very vivid impression upon the 
student of his career. The big man, dreaded as a 
swordsman as he charged at the head of his cavalry, 
had a big heart in his breast, brave, loyal, generous, 
and affectionate. Possibly he lacked the organizing 
and business qualities which go to make a first-rate 
general; possibly he could not have done what St 
Ruth did in training a raw army, and handling it as at 
Aughrim. But it is unfair to assume that, with St. 
Ruth's opportunities, he couVd not Va."jc icKit ^n. "^-^ 
aevei was in supreme comnvaixA ot x& m:»'\. "^^ 
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undoubtedly possessed many of the qualities which go 
to the making of a commander ; the power of inspiring 
those under him with confidence and enthusiasm, an 
instinctive sense of the value of a bold attack in 
defensive warfare, a dauntlessness and fertility of 
resource in defeat, a power of making his presence 
felt and dreaded even by a victorious enemy. He 
was, in many respects, unfortunate ; but he " never 
did to fortune bend the knee." As one looks at that 
best-known portrait of him, taken from the Bingham 
picture, the face seems to wear a somewhat melancholy 
expressioa The eyes, that gaze out from under the 
great wig with its flowing curls, are sad ; but the 
mouth, with its &rm-set lips, is full of resolution. 
It is the face of a chivalrous gentleman, courteous, 
kindly, honourable, easily irascible, no doubt, but 
easily appeased ; and there does not seem to be a 
trace of that swelling vanity of which he has been 
accused. One thinks of Hamlet's speech to Horatio : 

" Thou haat been 
As one, in BufTeriag all, that euffera nothing ; 

a that foitune'e buffets and rewards 
Has ta'en with equal thanks : are bleea'd are 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 
To sound what stop she please." 



THE STORY OF 
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NOTICES OP THE PEESS. 

"The atoiy of 'Early Gaelic Literature' is the ti^ 
of the latest work added to the rapidly growing s 
of tlie New Irish Library. The author is Dr. Bougl 
Hyde, and the book, though issued in an unpTetentiaV 
form by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is of the laiest intere 
to every student of Irish literature. . . , Booka '. 
that of Dr. Hyde are lights in the van of advaocementS 
— Irish Tiuiia, March 8tb, ItiM. Leading articU etM 
the book. 

" Dr. Hyde has tlie ideal scholarly qualities, i 
patience, the enthusiaem, the research, the love of h 
work, and he baa in addition the power of placing h 
fore ua the knowledge he has collected with a litere 
akill and charm that lift bis vork out of the catej 
of the specialist. . . , We hope this addition to ti 
Kew Irish Library will sell by tens of thousands i 
Ireland. It is informed with more knowledge, Sfrnpathy^ 
and power of imparting kiiow\eift6 ftiB.H. maw^ -Mci-Xft 
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on the shelves of wealtlij coUecUira and in college libntriea. 
A rich flhiUing'H- worth 1 It roakea ua thirsty tor more 
yet to come from this fountain-head." — Daily Indepbs- 
DEHT. Leading arfide on, the book, March 15th, 1896. 

"One could not have a pleasanter or a more SC- 
eompliahed guide to the beauties of the treaauie-houae 
of Irish poetry and romance. Hia translations, while 
preaerving as much as possible of the colour, stylo, and 
even accent of the original, are excellently done, and 
are in themselves good titetatore." — Freeuah's Java- 
SAL, March 17th, 1895. 

"Those who read the Story of Early Oaelic Litei&- 
ture should not omit to read its preface, for it is 
one of the most remarkahlo parts of a remarkable 
book. . . . The Story of Early Gaelie Literature ia a 
book of which every Irishman, no matter what hia creed 
may be, should feel proud. It ia a noble work on a 
noble theme, and it ia to be hoped its gifted author wiU 
produce many more like it."— Datly Espkess, March 
2l8t, 1895. 

"To the true Celtic Irishman it will be as wine to 
warm hia blood, one of the noblest vindications ever 
penned of the learning, the genius, and the civilizafjon 
of the far-scattered, but indestructable race of the Clan- 
no-Gael." — UiHTED Ibelanb, March 30th, 1895. 

" In the Story of Early Gaelic Literature ia given to 
the public a book which we trust no Irishman pretend- 
ing to interest in national matters will neglect to read. 
... Dr. Hyde set before himself what to him is a 
pleasant task, and he has fulfilled it in a inannei beyond 
all praise. " — Evenisq TELEoaATH, "iiMdi. %\s^ 1SQ6. 
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OPINIONS OF THE OmTIOAL PRESS. 

Fiom the Satoiidat Bxvnw. 

" The party which Davis created, and of which Duffy 
took the leadership from his hand, had many engaging 
□harscteriatics, and these characteristics had never been 
BO effectively set out before. The author abstained to 
a great extent (rom that cuise of Xriah controversy — 
indiacriminate and personal abuse □[ those who differed 
with him. The reception of TorrNo Ibgland was thu» 
faroorsbJe even with those wYlo t:Q\i^ \«q&\. «toi'&''^% 
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Butbor'a political poatulatea, oi arrifo at hla hiatou 
Btanilpoint. It was recognizJad aa a valuable contribute 
to historj vhece the suthor apoke with peraonal knoi 
ledge, and an interasting contribution to literature evd 
where he did not." 

From Thh TmiiB. 
"The gifted and ill-fated Party of Young Iielaa 
certainly deserved an Apolooia, and it ia post disp 
that no one could bo more competent for the task t' 
Sir CharieH Gavan Duffy. Notwithatanding the genul; 
modeaty with which he always attributes the origin i 
the school (for, in the true eense, it waa a sc' 
than a party) to Thomas Davis, he will, we thi 
be always regarded as its true founder. He establiab 
and guided from 1842 to 1855 the Nation, 
waa in those days ita one accepted organ, 
prisoner with O'ConnoU in 1844, with Smith O'Brien 9 
1848, three times tried, and all but convicted of t 
in 1848, he organized, oftei his release from prison, 1 
peaceful agitation for the measurea which afterwae 
formed the main achievements of Mr. Gladatone's 
policy. Proceeding to Australia in 1855, he haa h 
some time Prime Minister of Victoria and Speaker 
vhile he filled the chair it is said oidei leigned in t 
tumultuous Parliament." 

From Ten Edinbubgh Review. 
" Those, it seems, were the founders, heroes, i 
martyrs of the Nation, and we are free to confffls tl 
the Young Ireland of those dajB had incomparably i 
patnotiam, eloquence, and energy than their degeneiK 
aucceasora. But even Ireland carmot produce an ' 
haufltible supply of Daviaes and Duffys. it ia i 
nataro of all human things : — 

' lit pejus Tueie oti leAso «KL\i\K9»«. -ttjitrrJ " 
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From Thb Ditblin Ebtibw, 

"The rem&ilcsble and romantic career of the author 
* serveB to Bijiniilate tlie curioaitj of the public ; but, inde- 
I pendentlf of thoea tidvantaeeB, this book contains UterBi? 
1 jueiit of too high an order, and historical matter of too 
[ great value, to allow of its being, under any circum- 
y Btaocea, ignored or forgottea. . . , In the vivid descrip- 
' tion of persona he greatlj excels ; a few graphic touches 
I and the man standi before us like a picture." 

From The Ninetbiinth CBSTrBT. 

"No doubt the Young Ireland movement contributed 

greatly, as Sir Charlee Duffy contends, to purify and 

ennoble the na^tional agitation. It Bubatituted for the 

crafty and often vacillating plane of O'Connell's later 

^ yeoia, an open, direct, and generous national policy. 

I As a revolutionary movement it woa a failure. It had 

[ not got to the heart of the peasantry. The influence it has 

since had upon the Irish people has sunk gradually with 

time into theti minds and their feelings. In that way 

' powerful to-day than it was in its own 

\ time."— JcBTm McCaktht, M.P. 

From The OouTEupoEAaT Bbvizw. 

"I cannot dismiss the volume without bearing witness 

I to hia scrupulously fail treatment of those — some of 

i longer able to defend themselves — with whom 

I be came into conflict. He is eminently fair to O'Connelt, 

I u)d finds excuses for hitu even when he is obliged to 

a him." — Rev Canon MacCall. 



From The Tablet. 
'But ths public mind of England, of Europe, o( 
«Dd of Anatmlia wUV Urt«n V\'Cam'ws«^^'<ii^B 
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aolenm utierances of such a irn-i' as Six Charles Oavia 
Duffy. A strong advocate for coDBtitutional Govenuent, 
abhorring anarclif , hia whole public life, for fhe last torby 
yeata, is the beat [iledgo of the soimduesB and eincerit^ of 
his matured opiniona. The dream of hia young manhood 
was to follow in the footsteps of Roger O'More and the 
Confederate Catholics of 1641, and identify the faith 
with the nationality of Ireland. Aasociated with Davis, 
Dillon, and others, he founded the Nation, October, 
1842, and, faithful to hia aim of ' Nationality,' he ex- 
panded the controversy from merely Catholic to 
common Irish interests. His public life io Ireland, id 
the Press, in the Repeal movement, in priaon, with 
O'Conneil in 1844, in founding the Irish Confederadon ; 
m the abortive attempt at s rising in 1848 ; in the 
State prosecutions against him that ;fear ; in the Tenant 
League; and in Parliament from 1852 to 1856, is 
famiUar to the worjd. And hia colonial career in 
Victoria, from hia settlement there in 1856, is perhaps 
the most brilliant which ever fell to the lot of an 
Irish exile." 



From The Fheem4! 



i JouKNAL (Dublin). 



" Apologia pro Soens Mp.ra : So Sir Gavan Duffy 
might have fitly named this hook. Suppressing himself 
HO far as it was at all possible in narrating a hiatoiy 
of which he was so great a part, he has devoted un- 
wearied labour and a literary power which has few rivalfl 
to the task of raising an enduring memorial to hia old 
associates, friends, and fellow-workmen ; and he hM 
done this with an enthusiasm and freshneea of zeoloiu 
conviction which fill every reader of his work with Min- 
der. How vivid it all ial Fiva-and- twenty years ago 
flfr. Duffy left Iielaiid, B^nick. Acnnt, xsti qbIj by tbt 
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Blfatastrophe of 1848, but by a Hecond discomfiture— the 
■fuliire of Ilia efforts, in coraiiaiiy with Frederick Lucaa 
tand George Henry Moore, in tlie cause of the Irish 

■ ieasnt. In the Auetralian land, to which, in sad dia- 
iirsgement he bent his way, he found the career 

^denied to him at home. Fortune, distinction, eminence 
KKwaited him. In that land sous and daughters grew 
■.«Toimd htm. A eon of his but the other day held a 
l,]ugh poflitiun in the lato ministry at Melbourne. It 
I imght have been well deemed that he had transplanted 
WiuB whole self, liis hopes, aspiiations, and affectiona to 
f that new world. But no ; all this career of honour and 
B'luccess seems but a palHd phoutom in comparison 
T with the memory of the days in which to him and hio 
E fellows the day-dawn of a hberated Ireland seemed near 
I its breaking." 

From The Ditblc* Etekino Mail. 

Duffy, Davis, and Dillon, whatever opinions WO may 

■ 1)0 inclined to take as to the precise benefit which each 

r any of them conferred upon his country, will long 
rbe remembered in Ireland, as sincere, high-minded, and 
I lofty-spirited gentlemen. . . . We aie unable now, as 
I Sir Garan Duffy shows the Mail was unable forty years 
I ago, to OTpresa our approval of the schemes put forwud 
?• by the Young Ireland party ; but on that account we 
|-CUmot deny to the 'dauntless three' who broached that 
k QiOTement their legitimate place in the history of the 
1 who, foi one cause or another, Ireland has a right 

p ha proud of." 

From The Ibishkas'. 

"Tha utility of such a. woiV '^b -wA, laeaMBftiWs *. 
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day or p«riod ; it will lemain aa a sort of political 
evangel for the guidance of generatione, raising up the 
hearts and Htandaids of the people, chostemng the 
BspiiataoDB of a race, and transfoiraing them into the 
noble inatincfs of a nation. It is a large and liberal 
donation to the country — this volume in which the 
mind is directed, fay no anerving hand, along the high 
paths of patriotism, and enriched bj the rare experience 
of honourable and Bucceasful statesmanship. . . . Each 
of them has, it is true, rceeiyed his meed of appreciative 
praise, in Duffy's historical volumes— good measure, 
well preBsod, and brimming over, with the one exception 
of the author himsoli. This should be remembered to 
him whose brain originated an Irish literature, whose 
reputation has been appreciated by men of honour who 
have suffered, like John O'Leary, and whose life history 
was summed up in the words of Charles Kiciham : 
'Duffy is the father of us all.'" 

Prom Thh Belfast Noethbbn 'Wiiig. 

"There is no claaa of Iriahmen who will not find 
much to interest them in the fascinating description and 
judicious criticisms of this book. The editor is dealing 
with the dead, and deals tenderiy with their memorx- 
... A marvellously interesting, and almost sensational 
stoiy. It must be conceded that he has been remark- 
ably fair and temperate in his criticism of men and 
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